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The Proposed St. Paul’s Bridge 


A LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


HE following letter, and accompanying state 
ment, have been forwarded to the Prime 


Minister, as the result of the deliberations of 


a conference of representatives of the R.I.B.A., the 


Town Planning Institute, the London Society, and 
the Architecture Club: 
26 February 1Q24. 
To the Rt. Hon. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., P.C., 


Prime Minister. 


Sir,— The undersigned are members of a Conter- 
ence specially appointed by the Councils of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Town Planning 
Institute, the London Society, and the Architecture 
Club. 


four Societies on the subject of the proposed scheme 


They represent the concern felt by these 
for a bridge across the ‘Thames opposite St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is in view of the special! urgency of 
the case (in connection with the possible allocation 
of public money) and of its enormous importance 
that they ask the permission to appear hefore you by 
deputation, or if this is impossible, that a hearing 
should be allowed before the Ministry of Transport. 
The nature of the case which the deputation, if 
sanctioned, will present is respectfully laid before 


vou in the attached statement, 


The design of the bridge would no doubt, before 
execution, necessarily come before the newly appointed 
Commissicn of Fine Arts. We venture to suggest 
that a matter so vitally affecting the public’s interest 
in the wsthetics and amenities of London should come 
before that Commission at the present stage so that 
its views may be considered in conjunction with the 
practical and economical aspects before any commit- 


ment 1s made. 


Your obedient servants, 


CARMICHAEL ‘THOMAS 
WILLIAM DAVISON 
Davip Barclay NIVEN 


On behalf of — the 
London Society. 


S. D. ADbDsHEAD | 
W. R. Davina! 
R. A. S.. Pace: 
W. Rees JEFPRES 


On behalf of the 
Town Planning 
Jnstitute. 


RALPH KNOT | 
E. Vincent Harris On behalf of the 
R. M. BarrRINGTron-WARD Architecture Club. 
James Bon; 


Harry BARNES ) On behalf of the 
BANISTER FLETCHER Royal Institute 
PauL WATERHOUSI of British Archi- 


Hl. V. LANCHESTER tects. 
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Statement by the Conference 





The undersigned, being members of a Conference 
specially nominated by the Councils of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Town Planning 
Institute, the London Society, and the Architecture 
Club, have at a Session held on Friday, 22 February 
1924, issued by unanimous resolution the following 
statement of their opinion : 


It appears to us, as representing Societies all of 


whom are concerned in a greater or less degree with 
the attempt to consider practically, zsthetically and 
economically the problem of London’s need and 
development, that the expenditure of public or other 
funds on the scheme for a St. Paul’s Bridge, which is, 
we believe, now before the Court of Common Council, 
the L.C.C. and possibly the Ministry of Transport, 
should be vetoed or deferred. We protest against 
it chiefly because it seems to us to be conceived without 
sufficient breadth of outlook. ‘To many of us it is 
a matter of conviction that no large and important 
road and bridge schemes within the Metropolitan 
area should in these days be taken in hand without 
the previous preparation of a complete and compre- 
hensive plan for the re-arrangement of London’s 
trafic ways. London’s great size, far from being 
an excuse for piecemeal changes, actually renders 
them, in our opinion, inexcusable. Apart from this 
consideration, we feel that the scheme lacks fore- 
thought and ignores certain existing conditions. 

Its road connections on the Surrey side appear to 
unite it with a point which already has direct and easy 
access to the little-used Southwark Bridge, which 
is within 300 yards. In this respect it would seem 
that its utility is unimportant. In any case it is not, 
as far as the public knows, linked up with any thought- 
out scheme for the town planning of the Surrey 
area. 

On the Middlesex side its utility again is ques- 
tionable, while its disadvantages are obvious. 

The choice of the East End of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard as a space for the encouragement of additional 
trafic appears to us singularly unfortunate, and it 
appears likely that the arches carrying the approaches 
between viaduct and viaduct may produce an embar- 
rassment of street planning and of hygienic arrange- 
ment in a crowded area which is not yet fully con- 
sidered. 

Quite apart from questions relating to the stability 
of the Cathedral—questions which we believe are 


sufficiently grave—-it is clear that the introduction of 
a North and South highway at this part of the city 
must lead to a serious obstruction of the existing East 
and West streams of traffic, both that in Cheapside 
and that in Cannon Street. 

If there is, as it seems to us, any chance of the 
proposed Bridge and its contributary roads becoming 
a definite impediment rather than an improvement to 
existing trafic conditions, it is clear that funds spent 
on it will be funds spent amiss. 

It is, therefore, on the general ground that we believe 
the scheme to be based on an inadequate study of 
present difficulties and an incomplete survey of 
remedial possibilities that we most conscientiously 
urge its abandonment or postponement. 

If, as is possible, the project is being hastened for- 
ward as a means of finding work and wages for some 
sections of the unemployed, we would respectfully 
point out that two bridges at Richmond and Mortlake, 
already approved in connection with the approach 
roads in the western river-side suburbs, are imme- 
diately ripe for construction. ‘hese form part of 
a considered system of general road improvement. 

We press these points with a sense that the views 
we put forward and the anxiety of which they are the 
outcome are sympathised with not merely by the 
Societies which appointed us, but by a large section 
of the thinking public, who would with us deplore the 
calamity of large public expenditure on a work which 
may easily prove to be a costly blunder likely to add 
to rather than diminish the difficulties of the Trattic 
Problem. 

CARMICHAEL ‘THOMAS 
Witiram Davison 
Davip BarcLay NIVEN 


On behalf of the 
~~ London Society. 


5. D. ApsHEAD 
W. R. DAvIDGE 
R. A. S. PAGET 
W. Rees JEFFREYS 
JAMES BONE ) On dehelf of th 
I. VINCENT HARRIS ] : 9 Ped am 
R. M. Barrincton-Warp eee 
RaLeH KNoTT ) Club. 


) On behalf of thé 
Town Planning 
| Institute. 


On behalf of th 
Royal Institute 
of British Archi- 

tects. 


BANISTER FLETCHER 
Paurt. WATERHOUSE 
H. V. LANCHESTER 
HarrRY BARNES 





»*, A reply has been received from the Prime Minister stating that his engagements made it impossible to 
receive the proposed deputation personally, but that the deputation will be received by the Minister of Transport 


(Mr. Harry Gosling, M.P.) on 11 March 
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THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN ARCHITECTURE 


The Modern Movement in Architecture’ 


sy A. E. RICHARDSON [F.], PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


F recent years the theory of building has been 

subjected to closer scrutiny than at any other 

time. Many experiments and revivals have 
preceded the present stage ; archeology has helped in 
ihe process, science has played its part ; writers and 
ritics have devoted their lives to a minute investiga- 
tion of the principles underlying the concrete literature 
if the world. We now realise to some degree the value 
of all buildings worthy of the designation architecture. 
‘he secrets of historical buildings are ready to hand, 
as are the designs most recently produced, which in a 
few years will, in turn, become famous. 

There can be no doubt regarding the advances made, 
especially in the field of theory and research. The archi- 
tect of to-day, alive to the conditions of his own time, 
is asking: ‘‘ Am I right in placing reliance entirely 
on my knowledge of the past ?”’ Such a one is con- 
fronted with the unprecedented development of costly 
buildings in America, he is aware of the scope of con- 
temporary French architecture, especially planning, 
he views the struggles towards emancipation made by 
the Germans and the Dutch, and is spurred to further 
action by the activities of the people of Northern 
Europe. 
building, there are in progress a score of isolated move- 
ments ; there are, for example, Design and Industry 
\ssociations, Town and Regional Developments, new 


schools of painting and applied art, new coteries of 


sculptors, as well as a group of scientists whose business 
it is to undertake the investigation of materials old and 
new. Building, which a century since was the special 
province of the Architect or the Architect-Engineer, 
is, in these days, regarded as a sort of ‘Tom Tiddler’s 
vround, free to all and sundry. 

I am not attempting to disparage this state of affairs. 
You are all well aware that the distribution of wealth 
and property has shifted the control from a few 
specialists to many hands. The trouble is that the 
various movements, which should be, strictly speaking, 
ancillary to the scientific art of building, are tending 
more and more to break away from the main issue. 
| submit that it is our duty, as architects, to regain 
control. This is essentially the case regarding the 
various branches of art and craft. 

To recount past history is a simple matter; even 
an analysis of old buildings with a description of their 
characteristics is comparatively easy. ‘To define how 
the theory of building should advance is quite another 
line of country ; it is almost impossible to forecast 


*Read at Manchester University before the Manchester 
Society of Architects on 27 February 1924. 





In this country, apart from the sphere of 


the future ; as for telling you how to design! You 
must tell me ! 

The variety of buildings is so great, the expressions 
and emotions of the human race so diverse and complex, 
as to raise the question : “* Is there any vitality of idea, 
any sequence and continuity, within the works of 
builders produced during the past century throughout 
the world ?” 

To some extent there is, especially in Western 
Europe and America. The sequence, although slight, 
is in fact a legacy of the Renaissance. It has been main- 
tained through the centuries, after the dawn of the 
Renaissance, by the Greek spirit of perfection, which 
all Europeans share in common. If we carry investiga- 
tion still further, and begin with Graeco-Roman times, 
we shall find that for over two thousand years building 
has enjoyed an intellectual status so far as the Occident 
is concerned. Building in its finer aspects during this 
cycle has responded to the emotions of peoples, to the 
autocracy of rulers, and the teachers of religion. The 
consistency has been due to a systematic study of 
planning—that is to say, from the structural nucleus 
of the plan has arisen definition, which in turn deter- 
mined form, either Classic, Romanesque, Byzantine, 
Gothic, and later the works of the revival in Italy, and 
from thence through Europe. There have, however, 
been many side trackings and departures from the basic 
principles, because the tendency has been to subor- 
dinate use and function to decorative effect. 

After the seventeenth century, the Renaissance in 
France, England, Spain and other European countries, 
including Russia, more closely approximated in detail 
and ornament to the Antique, and the theory of the 
structural nucleus became of secondary value to the 
passion for external splendour. The nineteenth century 
in every country brought into being a revivalist spirit 
which endeavoured to employ known forms and his- 
torical motifs for especial buildings which, in so far as 
contemporary use was concerned, had no prototypes. 
Then ensued the struggle between fitness and polite 
expression, the latter a sort of rich mantle which 
enveloped the cramped structural lines. In most 
examples the structure was falsely conceived. Under 
this system the French developed planning, mainly as 
patterning on the grand scale, and in this were followed 
by their continental neighbours. We in England were 
directed by the Gothic revivalists to study structure 
and material, and to be unashamed of our construction, 
but nineteenth-century life did not sustain the Gothic 
ethics which formed part of the creed. It must 
be conceded, however, that the French system, 
while insistent on the tenets of classical planning and 
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mosaicing, did to some extent take note of the 
structural theory. But the predilection of the Beaux- 
Arts coterie for the Antique stifled the opportunity for 
legitimate development. 

America at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
inherited a slight tradition gained from contemporary 
work in England, and to some extent from France, 
Holland and Germany. By the year 1830 America 
had sought for complete independence, and turned 
eventually to the whole of Europe for inspiration. In 
the second half of the nineteenth century this appeared 
the only course. Then ensued the Romanesque 
development made possible by Richardson. America 
has since followed all the exercises laid down by the 
French, the Chicago Exhibition of 1892 being the 
point of departure. At this juncture she has her own 


especial coterie of architects, who aim at the evolution 
of an indigenous style. 

It is impossible to deny or to ignore the merits of the 
best works produced up to this present under the 


old system, which aimed at a general standard of taste. 
Its academic rulings and respect for tradition at first 
sight seem unanswerable. In most cases the buildings 
we have learnt to admire are models of stylistic form 
but it is equally certain that they have no vitality. For 
two thousand years, following the fall of Greece, 
Architecture, speaking broadly, has attempted to 
imitate the stylistic laws which the Greeks g lined by 
slow reasoning and rational achievement, and it is 
significant that structure has suffered in consequence. 

On such reasoning can we assume the fact of stylistic 
sequence in the sphere of building, irrespective of style 


or local expression, marred by the vice of repeating 


certain primary forms which, centuries previous to the 
Christian era, had lost their meaning (his, in 
general, is the case, but allowance must be made fot 
the development of the vault by the Romans, and the 
extraordinary skill in structural design shown by the 
Byzantine Greeks. On the other hand, mediaeval build- 
ing in Western Europe developed a struct | system 
exactly responding to the particular con which 
demanded expression. 

It is now generally accepted that building is as much 


an aftair of science as of art. In the abstract it is some- 


thing that depends on logic and definite theories of 
scale, proportion and fitness, as well as strength of 
character and artistry, to fit it for the concrete, when it 
leaves the crude stage and becomes architecture. 
Time was, especially in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, when architecture was considered to 
be a polite accomplishment, aiming at a sort of pictorial 
finish or veneer to crude materials. Chen it was 
thought that form alone mattered. Designe 


it is true, 
exercised their imaginative faculties, but they produced 
designs devoid of structural meaning. In other words, 


the works of such men, while eloquent of study and 
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research, were nothing more than fantastic renderings 
of this or that style applied to academic plans and 
limited structural shapes. It is logical that the imagina- 
tive faculties should be called into play for all works of 
architecture, but the process should be according to 
rules determined by the purpose of the building, and 
should be consistent with the structural nucleus— 
namely, the plan—corresponding to the purpose of the 
building and thence carried upwards and outwards to 
express the latent forces within. This, I submit, 
should be the principle aimed at by architects. 

Investigation has proved that all building master- 
pieces, from the earliest times to the present day, follow 
certain uniform and fundamental laws of mass, hori- 
zontally and vertically. It is now possible, thanks to 
the labours of historians who took a delight in research, 
to follow the whole process of architectural evolution 
ind to estimate the several factors which have helped 
collectively to bring about the development of stylistic 

| The curious thing is that the theory of 
structure has been partly, and in some quarters 
wholly, overlooked, for it is obvious that the quest 
for external splendour and display has led to an un- 
natural regard for form without sufficient inquiry into 
principles. In other words, we have been studying 
effects rather than causes. 

All buildings have some characteristics in common, 
irrespective of size, of function, and of material. This 
is essentially the case in regard to their structure and 
the components of structure. All buildings occupy 
certain definite spaces. In towns the structure is 
enclosed on two or more sides ; and in the open the 
structure must have a silhouette. ‘The ultimate compo- 
sition of the masses therefore depends not so much on 
academic laws and rulings as on the disposition of the 
parts determined by convenience and use. The differ- 
ence between crude building and architectural building 
is similar to the gap between the non-vital and the vital. 
A builder or an engineer can produce a building, but a 
mind trained to express structure in terms of fluent 
planning, not of ingenious decoration, is essential if the 
building is to rank as fine art. It is demanded of an 
architect that he should be conversant with the lives 
of his fellows, that he be gifted with a reasoning mind 
and not above co-operating with other specialists. He 
has to take into consideration the various elements with 
which he has to contend ; he has limitations of cost as 
well as restrictions of site to consider ; in addition, 
while engaged on the work he has to enter into the 
spirit of the project which he is interpreting and to 
master the requirements of his client. Add to this his 
responsibilities as a constructor and his self-esteem as 
in artist, and some idea of the scope of his task 1s 
On this showing it is obvious that mere 
paper facility in producing a pleasant plan pattern, or a 
pictorial verticality and silhouette, burkes the issue. 


expression. 


measurable. 








THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN ARCHITECTURE 


The result is far from realising the true purpose of the 
-onditions. 

We have met to-night to discuss building polity, in so 
‘ar as the latter applies to the training of architects ; the 
irgent need of interpreting present contingencies, as 
well as to gather ideas for future and improved develop- 
ment. It is our bounden duty to arrange the ground 
for the future, and to bring into action views both retro- 
spective and prospective. 

First let us consider the meaning of the term 
‘ Modern.” Inso far as building is concerned it is taken 
io imply the latest expression of newness and the gloss 
of novelty ; it can also be taken to mean recency of 
ichievement and the present stage of advancement. 
In this sense the Modern can be said to represent the 
sum total of experience and known ideas. ‘Vo bring 
about the present, in so far as the art of building is con- 
cerned, the intellectual scaffolding of the past has been 
used, not always with economy or due regard for pre- 
valent conditions. ‘The term modern in itself is ambi- 
guous ; does it refer to the past vear or the past quarter 
of acentury ? Things change day by day, and building 
in bulk, although vast in its scope, as one of the attri- 
butes of humane expression, is in reality insignificant 
when considered in relation to the complexity of social 
conditions. In this sense the modern is already old. 
At its best the evolution of building, or architecture, is 
an affair of slow growth, apart from the current taste 
for decoration and stylistic forms derived from arche- 
ology. It has, it is true, been found almost impossible 
to alienate theory entirely from the past, and this, in so 
far as an observance of fundamental principles is con- 
cerned, is a ruling that cannot be departed from. Build- 
ing, apart from ornament or decoration, and considered 
solely as a scientific art, develops very slowly. The 
underlying principles are few and cannot be added to. 

Having adopted this reasoning, it can be said that the 
conditions of to-day to some extent determine those of 
the future. Our outlook, therefore, must be futuristic ; 
not, let it be supposed, towards the invention of fan- 
tastic shapes and forms, but towards a closer observance 
and revitalisation of the fundamental principles of the 
scientific art, combined with the recognition of newer 
and more economical materials. It would be a mistake 
to call the latest reasoning either Modern or Futuristic. 
Immediately a movement is named too much is expected 
of the promoters, and the nomenclature more often than 
not militates against success. If, on the other hand, 
the term building is rightly extended to include science 
and art, having as its ulterior object the evolution of con- 
spicuous and real architecture, the movement will gain 
vitality as day succeeds to day. We shall, if we live 
long enough, hear no more about “‘ modernism ”’ or the 
latest fashion ; there will be no need to invent neoteric 
or esoteric titles to excuse deliberate revision of ideas. 
Architecture is primarily a fine art; it is also in part 
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a science ; it must no longer be regarded as a polite 
accomplishment or entirely dependent on past history for 
its ultimate expression. To be brief, if it is to be vital 
it must keep pace with the times, and afford solace to 
humanity as well as give convenience and shelter. The 
public demand of the architect that his buildings and 
designs should be in sympathy with the age. There is a 
growing feeling that science does not afford all the ad- 
vantages that formerly were thought possible. It is 
now understood that architecture is an intellectual and 
a spiritual accomplishment, as well as being scientific 
and functional. The public, while demanding fitness of 
purpose, also look for a high efficiency of artistic attain- 
ment, and realise that expressive forms are wanted in 
place of caricatures of past styles. 

It is apparent from the spirit of the age that the 
present results—I refer solely to the best works 
good as they indubitably are, do not completely satisfy 
critical taste. Intensive training has produced aca- 
demical results, pleasing enough to those who under- 
stand them, but otherwise incapable of carrying a mes- 
sage of clarity. Those who have refused to acknowledge 
academical restrictions have allowed to themselves 
some sort of license, often pursued without method 
and resulting in eccentric design neither convenient to 
clients nor beneficial to general practice. If the best 
work fails to convince, what can be said in extenuation 
of mediocrity andignorance ? How then cana method 
of building expressive of the ever-changing conditions 
be brought about? Science is being invoked to aid 
with experiments regarding the strength and properties 
of materials; the subject of acoustics is being in- 
vestigated to determine the laws of sound and to secure 
harmonic proportions and shapes for auditory chambers. 
In addition, heating, lighting and ventilation, and 
sanitation—in fact, all the attributes of hygiene—are re- 
ceiving fuller consideration. It is now recognised that 
the science of engineering is necessarily closely allied to 
building. What is left to the architect ? Surely he is 
not doomed to become a mere decorator, one well 
versed in styles and periods, with a knowledge of fur- 
niture, and able to follow fashionable tendencies ! On 
the contrary, the architect, in spite of present complexi- 
ties, is being recalled to his proper position of chief 
builder, and it is his duty to lead and not to follow the 
fashion. The architect’s participation in a building 
should begin with the arrangement of the structural 
forms ; to be more explicit, he marshals the facts of a 
given set of conditions and proceeds to adjust them to 
suit a structural idea. In the first place, the nucleus of 
the structure is determined by the plan, which should 
be developed upwards and outwards and laterally, as a 
vital expression of a building idea. Planning thus on a 
geometrical basis, suited to human scale and humane 
requirements, is elevated to a highly scientific platform. 
Considered from the outset, it is logical inasmuch as it 
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expresses use, function, and fitness, and architectural 
because it aims at expressing latent forces both mech- 
anical and visual. There ensues a point in the develop- 
ment of an architectural work of art when contact with 
the qualities of past and contemporary artistry is 
inevitable. The process at this point cannot be defined : 
it is something temperamental and individual. The 


future alone can bring about a recognised standard of 


achievement in this regard. On the other hand, struc- 
ture is constant. 

To master the theory of structure should therefore 
be the aim of the designer. This theory should be the 
chief and constant objective of the schools ; all training 
should be centred on this subject as a primary issue, for 
it connotes a cool and calculating reasoning process, 
embodying all the minor attributes of building. From 
the horizontal trace will arise the upstanding walls, with 
the intervening floor spaces, the corridors and stair- 
ways ; natural lighting will be given to all parts of the 
structure, while internal perspective will be called upon 
to correlate the main arteries of the whole. If the struc- 
tural theory at the outset conforms to present-day con- 
ditions, and at the same time is cognisant of future pos- 
sibilities, the building cannot help being representative 
of its period. The very facts and realities that occasion 
the need for the building will contribute to its main 
expression, as W ell as to the articulation of its parts and 
memberings. It is almost inconceivable that for nearly 
three centuries this important subject has been set 
‘aside and in some rare cases only partially observed. 
Yet in the finest periods of the building art this basic 
principle was paramount. During the past century the 
French have devoted much attention to the production 
of plans of vast scope, having the merit of fine pattern- 
ing. French architects have built up a system of plan- 
ning and arrangement responding to all known laws 
and academicrules. Certain truths have been arrived at ; 
as far as academic design is concerned, advances have 
been made. It is, however, undeniable that the French 
system, while directed in the main towards ambitious 
and idealistic results based on wide historical knowledge, 


has the defect of being supremely artificial. The proof 


of this is apparent in the fact that the traditional system 
followed in the horizontal plane is not convincing ver- 
tically. It must be conceded to the French, however, 
that their aim is not the production of geniuses but the 
raising of the general standard of efficiency. It is also 
significant that the French have awakened to a newer 
sense of responsibility. 

This is an age of economy. Steel and reinforced con- 
crete, as well as the reconstruction of natural materials, 
have to be considered. There is the necessity for econ- 
omising space. In other words, where formerly thick 
walling was considered essential, now, thanks to the 
improved methods of construction, thin walling is 
almost universal. The latter, however, does not affect 
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the structural issue, which remains constant and basic. 
Do not let us suppose for a moment that because we 
have been encouraged to formulate our ideas on historic 
planning that we are bound to conform to such motifs 
for new buildings. The past is a good servant but a bad 
master. It has its uses inasmuch as it offers explana- 
tions, but it is complete and cannot be added to or 
altered. 

Go where we will throughout the kingdom, we are 
confronted with a vast assemblage of new buildings, 
some good, especially domestic works, some indifferent, 
and some beneath contempt. The majority of these 
buildings, especially in cities and towns, have been built 
without regard to cost ; no economy has been exercised 
in the selection and placing of material. The civic build- 
ings externally represent motifs culled from historical 
examples at home and abroad, the windows and doors 
lack scale, there is often a disregard for harmonic pro- 
portion between the components. The detail is a 
travesty and the ornament and sculptural interest 
negligible. Such works, even the best of them, are pale 
shadows of the original models which may or may not 
have been used as exemplars. What is true of the ex- 
ternal aspect is even more true of the internal arrange- 
ment. Far from being dominant and truthful, the struc- 
ture, and by that is meant the plan, is often a confused 


juggling of the conditions, held together somewhat cun- 


ningly by steel props and obtrudent beams. 

It is this non-observance of principle, this adven- 
titious display of archeology, that is causing thinkers to 
rebel against the rulings of coteries who would fetter 
the scientific art with itlogical reasonings. 

In such works, and they are legion, there is little to 
indicate purpose or fitness, and nothing at all repre- 
sentative of the cultural progress of the age. The 
materials employed are finished precisely ; none would 
question the workmanship—the building surveyors see 
to that—but mere listless precision in the working of 
materials does not satisfy the general craving of the 
spectator and the user for fine ideas. Recently it was 
thought that an observance of the best methods of anti- 
quity and the Renaissance, as well as a closer study of 
the national tradition, would do much to raise the gene- 
ral standard of taste. This latter theory has proved to be 
forlorn. It has, however, had the good result of direct- 
ing attention to the vital issue of structure. The 
scholarly and travelled architect has had little difficulty 
in meeting present conditions halfway ; he has used 
historical motifs for the want of something better to 
express his own views. Those who followed the lead 
without enquiry, looked upon the result as being symp- 
tomatic—a sort of fashionable tendency—which they 
could imitate in a casual manner, without research and 
enquiry. 

Weare at last awakening, with a shock let it be under- 
stood, to the hopelessness of the old methods. The very 
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awakening, rude as it is, and trying to our susceptibili- 
ties,is a healthy sign. We have, despite the decline in the 
practice of the art, determined to escape from the 
shackles imposed on the issue of building by too blind 
an observance of what passes as definite convention. 
No longer must we be forced to copy Greek, Roman, 
Gothic or Renaissance models in order to make our 
aspirations clear to the mass of the people. It is 
too often urged that architects are not practical, that 
they are prone to indulge in dreams and to follow fan- 
tastic motifs. This is a point that requires explanation. 
l‘o dub an architect practical is to class him with the 
plumber’s mate. An architect or chief builder is a 
technician and a thoerist, not a mechanic or manual 
worker. The term “ practical ” applied to an architect 
is nothing less than an insult. The man who is always 
proclaiming himself to the world as “ above all things 
practical ” generally has no other qualifications. He 
uses the word practical as his stock phrase, and is in 
danger of immediate bankruptcy. 

The fact is that architects, artists and builders are the 
people least prone to illusions ; they have their limita- 
tions, and they make mistakes, but they are ever ready 
to acknowledge their shortcomings. Without advertis- 
ing the fact they are the most practical of men, for they 
aim at the realisation of definite products. 

I have endeavoured to sketch out the main issue at 
stake and to offer for discussion the theory upon which 
the future development of building as a fine art depends. 
\Ve have now to consider the question of the sources 
from whence the impelling interest of future building 
will spring. 

In the remote past building impetus derived its 
strength from religious and military causes. In the 
case of the Greeks it corresponded to the national quest 
for the ideal and the perfect. This Greek legacy is our 
heritage. In Italy, France and England, from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries, architecture in its 
grandest aspects responded to the interests of the King 
or wealthy patrons. In the nineteenth century it ap- 
parently took the wrong turning and sought to hide 
industrial development under the cloak of polite form, 
instead of endeavouring to use industry as a source 
whence renewed vitality could be derived. 

To-day democracy is the chief patron of the arts. 
It is so in this country, principally because of the 
readjustment of social distinctions. Here, then, is the 
incentive, as well as the arbiter, of conditions that 
change from day to day, for the architect and the artist 
to interpret. The issues can be summed up as follows : 
Work, Play, Religion and Culture. The first is con- 
cerned with commerce, which is a far more complicated 
affair than was the case even a century ago, when the 
issues of the transitory stage became complex. There 
are novel conditions connected with factories, office 
buildings, warehouses, transport and mechanical 
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devices which call for specialised handling. There are 
conditions imposed by employment that connote 
regional development, such as homes for the workers 
amidst congenial surroundings. Recreation comes 
second, and under this category can be classed theatres, 
kinemas, baths, hotels, refreshment rooms, dancing 
halls and exhibitions, parks and playing fields. 
Religious observance in these times occupies the third 
position. There are many orders of religion ; there are 
churches and chapels to be built for Protestants and 
Catholics, and non-conformists, as well as meeting- 
houses and places of assembly—all subjects calling for 
specialised study. 

Under the heading of culture can be classed Schools, 
Universities, Museums, Picture Galleries, Lecture 
Halls, Libraries, Technical Institutes and Laboratories 
for research. In addition, there is the question of new 
methods of transport by air, by sea and land. We have 
to consider the revival of the English roads, the pro- 
vision of road stations for motor-cars, and roadside 
hotels. It is from the foregoing, therefore, that future 
building expression will derive its potent and active 
force. Commerce is the mainstay of the whole edifice, 
and with commerce can be classed education. The 
humane interest is undeniable. From such sources 
will accrue new ideas of taste; people will travel 
farther and faster, they will see more, read more, 
understand more clearly, for the old barriers of pre- 
judice and insular aloofness are fast being swept aside 
for an Imperial and Cosmopolitan outlook. In addition, 
architects as interpreters of public needs will have to 
take into consideration the national temperament. I 
have already said that science alone is not altogether 
satisfying in so far as the spiritual aspect of building 
as a fine art is to be regarded. Science is now thought 
of as a means to an end; it may by its experiments 
afford a certain feeling of assurance and superiority, 
but it does little to satisfy the emotional cravings and 
deep-rooted instincts for the spiritual. Art alone can 
do that, but art must be vital and convincing. 

Strange as it may seem, creative art cannot be defined 
or written about; it is useless to compile laws or 
regulations for its development. It will come into 
being almost unannounced directly there is a public 
appreciation of its intrinsic merits, and it will respond 
to the labours of earnest workers. Building, on this 
showing, while not the chief of the intellectual arts, 
can be classed as a sort of common denominator of 
kindred activities. All artists aim at the realisation of 
an artistic ideal, and if they can be induced to work 
together so much the better. 

In grouping the various sources whence a future 
architecture is bound to draw its reason to be, I have 
had in view the necessity of making a forceful state- 
ment. Popular opinion is dissatisfied with the present 
status of building. Is it not possible to placate popular 
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opinion by returning to the issue with a greater 
energy ? 

The very complexity of which we complain in the 
particular art of building has been brought about by 
over-study of the past. The study of tradition is a fine 
occupation, but adventure is more exhilarating. We 
architects have been forced, the fault is not entirely 
ours, into the unenviable position of being both patrons 
and designers. We have come to regard our sphere 
of action as a realm to be guarded. The laws we have 
accumulated, the precedents we quote, are esoteric, 
and not for common knowledge. Why should there be 
so much mystery ? We are only working against our 
best interests in directing affairs from such an eleva- 
tion. Is it essential to continue to invest modern condi- 
tions in the straight waistcoat of classical cut Nlust 
we always think of architecture as solely a matter for 
pictorial display ? I do not profess to show you how the 
new state of affairs can be brought about. The deca- 
dence of the art of building is bad, but the position is 
not hopeless. Until, however, we reconstruct our 
theories regarding the wider issues of humanity and 
future conditions, it is useless to speak of a new style 
arising out of a readjustment of our preconceived 
notions of form. 

I have in my previous remarks sought to show that 
through our existing theory of building and desire 
to arrive at pictorial results and to satisfy popular 
opinion, we have allowed ourselves to be tied to 
complexity and confusion, rather than to inquire into 
the nature of the principles which would secure eman- 
cipation. While we are dressing ourselves up to act old 
parts, we have no minds for our own times. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
taste in building on the big scale took on its definite 


bias towards the antique, there began the practice of 


collecting models, drawings and data with which to 
increase the knowledge of classical form. Originality 
was sought out of past originality ; the latter, which re- 
flection will show to be the production of slow evolution. 
None sought to inquire into past principles. ‘There 
were fine essays in style and rare examples of scale 
and pattern planning, but no demonstration of a 
principle. It was the silver age of the Renaissance, 
when alloys were freely used in the hope of eking out 
the metal. The discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
appeared reasonable enough to the young students of 
the Royal Academy when the master delivered them ; 
their import was permanent enough to influence 
architects and artists through the last century. 
They counselled the observance of the known, and, 
as far as the academic rulings of composition were 
concerned, were more than justified. But to apply 
these rulings and theories to the art of building, other 
than to the very narrow limits of obsolete classical 
form, was to obscure the finer vision of architects 
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to the vital principles of building. The present 
thought—it is not Bolshevik—aims not so much at 
creating a new order of designing and fashioning, but 
a return to the structural principles of building, which 
alone can be used to express modern conditions. ‘To 
my way of thinking, it is hopeless to be original by 
referring to past originality ; it is an insult to one’s 
intelligence to be told to go on copying form for form’s 
sake. The good men copy old form well, and the bad 
ones copy it without inquiry. Hence the confusion. 
The searchlight of the present day has been turned 
upon the past most effectually. Everything is known ; 
we can reconstruct old epochs, view the life of Egypt, 
Greece or Rome, live again amidst the idylls of the 
Renaissance, frisk as eighteenth century Macaréni, 
American Colonists, French Revolutionists or Regency 
bucks, but such is our lust for the antique that we do 
not trouble to be natural. It is quite true that the artist 
gains something from this unnatural aptitude of being 
able to set the clock back at will; he can, it is true, 
measure the present by the standard of past achieve- 
ment. But if he be void of ideas or incapable of 
digesting the data which he has acquired by so much 
study, he is in no better position, but remains inert. 
The nineteenth century did not produce an architec- 
tural expression other than to show how close to the 
books architects had kept their eyes. The aim was, so 
it appears, to arrive at the secret of architecture by 
examining the perfections of form as evidenced in 
almost every style, and in some cases to exploit new 
old forms so discovered. It is also true that writers and 
architects began to realise structural differences as 
evidenced by exemplars of form. They wrote of the 
trabeated system of the Greeks, and the arcuated 
system of the Romans, they described the develop- 
ment of the Byzantine, the Gothic and, later, of the 
Revival, but they did not deal with the structural 
theory and the application of that theory to nine- 
teenth century needs. Even at this juncture the ten- 
dency is to think of structure as construction (which 
it is not), and Architecture as Architecture, a thing 
apart, whereas the latter is the logical outcome of 
structure—namely use and function. If we make up our 
minds definitely to abandon style exploitation, if we 
set our minds against the pursuit of known form, either 
by worshipping the antique, because it is old, or 
because it is pleasant, if we regard the past simply as a 
magnificent tapestry interesting as a background, and 
offering lessons of quality and finish, there is hope that 
building as a fine art will regain something of its lost 
youth. It has been said that the new is continually 
reforming out of the old. This is true, but there isa 
difference between the extension of basic principles to 
modern conditions, and the fallacious system of 
recasting old forms, because beautiful, to suit modern 
plans. The modulus of elasticity, if such a term can be 




















applied to tradition, has reached its limits ; but inven- 
tion and novelty can only result from truth. It is 
indeed a healthy sign that some architects are awaken- 
ing to the issue. 

Lately I have been watching very closely the appli- 
cation of the structural theory in quarters other than 
those of architecture, and the honesty and directness 
of the result have convinced me of the necessity of 
changing my ideas regarding fitness of purpose and 
adequate expression. ‘The modern locomotive engine 
is the result of slow development from Stephenson’s 
Rocket. It embodies in its lines the structural theory 
of a machine, latent with power. It has reached the 
limit of its evolution and will be superseded by 
electric traction. It is nevertheless a thing of beauty 
by reason of its fitness and balance, rhythmic propor- 
tion, and harmony of parts. ‘The motor car, on the 
other hand, is not entirely an expression of structure, 
other than the chassis and the position of the motor 
engine. Externally there is little to reveal structure. 
External effect in this case is a question of direction 
and speed. In the motor car the beauty arises from 
function and use, and as was inevitable the latest 
form of road carriage closely reverts to type ; its lines 
correspond to the chaise and the Berline of other days. 
The latest coaches on the Tube railways of London 
are more representative of future architecture than any 
so-called up-to-date building. We need not waste 
time discussing the coach bed and trollies, but can 
proceed to deal with the structure built up on the 
rolling foundation. The task before the designer in 
this case was to fashion a coach capable of carrying a 
crowd, the external shape being arranged to suit the 
cylindrical form of the tunnel or tube. ‘Ten years 
ago the coach internally would have received a nonde- 
script form of ornament, known as “ late Pullman ”’ ; 
to-day the case is different. The structural lines alone 
fulfil the part, the surfaces where windows are not 
required are plain, the doors are flat and free from 
mouldings. Colour now takes the place of superficial 
ornament, and it is used to accentuate the structural 
lines. ‘The effect is entrancing ; all London is talking 
of the latest tube carriage. If the same theory were 
adopted forthwith as a basic principle in architectural 
circles, that chimera, a new style, would soon be 
accepted as part of everyday custom. 

The issue before us is, are we to blunder into novelty 
of form and massing by flights of fancy, or are we to 
achieve style continuity, and thereby originality, by 
pursuing the analytical theory, in so far as archeology 
is concerned, endeavouring to re-establish basic 


truths rather than attempt to exploit specious forms ? 

Commonsense points to the re-establishment of 
basic principles—that is to say, a return to the primary 
theory that use and function determine structure, and 
that good structure will give originality of form. 
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This is the only sane method to pursue if a style of 
building consistent with the early twentieth century is 
earnestly desired. Then the issue is raised—how 
far will architects and artists go to work collectively 
to secure the result? We must not forget that the 
dead hand of tradition is held strongly against revolu- 
tionary methods in art, but revolution is not desired. 
Is it revolutionary to return to basic truths that never 
change? We must bear in mind that the art of 
building is passing through a transitional stage, 
perhaps the greatest period of change it has ever 
witnessed. We are changing, thanks to science, from 
the lavish and wasteful use of materials to an economic 
distribution of natural and reconstructed material. In 
other words, we are leaving thick walling and adopting 
thin walling for structural purposes. I have already 
said, and I cannot make the observation too often, 
that plan is structure and structure plan. Is it not 
obvious that every time structure is clothed in archzo- 
logical and academical garb a golden opportunity to 
demonstrate the real spirit of building is lost ? 

Professors and writers glory in teaching that which 
they have acquired by pains and study. To minds 
accustomed to ascertainable facts, adventure is 
anathema. Thus it has come about that form and 
ascertained beauty and character have been given 
predominance over principles about which few 
inquiries have been made. If we apply our minds to 
the whole body of past architecture or building, we 
find that certain definite laws exist, regarding massing 
and grouping, both for main parts and minor parts, 
but in every case it is possible to attribute these results 
and effects to the primary cause of structure, which is 
both building and architecture, according to the specific 
purpose of the building so raised. Architectural 
expression as known and exemplified by historic 
examples of building demonstrates entirely the illimit- 
able possibilities of the scientific art; it represents 
the logical consistency of attainment, obtained by 
human endeavour, arising from the scale of the human 
body and human needs, controlled by spiritual, 
intellectual and emotional impulses. It shows what 
the human mind has been capable of in the past—that 
is, up to the present time—but it bears a diminishing 
relation to the future. 

We are prone in our enthusiasm to imitate the 
mistakes as well as the good qualities. There are so 
many issues bound up with building that to counsel 
complete severance with the past would be equally 
fallacious as to insist on a continuance of tradition for 
the want of something better, but we must be careful 
to discriminate between decoration and structure if we 
desire to advance the art. 

From a survey of the past, which is assuredly the 
province of every practitioner, it is possible to find 
out the qualities essential to well-building, to ascertain 
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the geometrical forms of structure, to adopt principles 
of planning on geometrical lines, proven stable by 
experiment, and to avoid the pitfalls of archeology 
and pedantry. I have the greatest respect for the 
works of artists which show deep knowledge ; to me 
and to other architects they are comprehensible, but to 
the mass of the public they are nothing more than 
adventitious display. They are, moreover, historical 
essays, and have nothing in common with the facts 
of to-day. The development of the classic viewpoint 
in America, with its outcrop of archeology and 
academic training, demonstrates this idea very clearly. 
The Americans have arrived at literal transcription of 
European and classic motifs, in order to establish a 
national tradition in a new country. They have in 
their great cities evolved the sky-scraper, but they have 
spoilt their invention by bedizening it with detail 
unfitted for the purpose. In other words, they have 
stumbled upon the basic structural principle, but have 
not had sufficient courage to develop the fundamental 
and basic theory. If historical datum is collected and 
studied it should be followed solely with a view to a 
complete understanding of principles and not with the 
idea of imitating forms and detail with the pious hope 
that something more would arise unannounced. We 
in England during the past fifty years have been 
attempting to revert to the earlier traditions of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
order to advance, and it is significant that while we 
have produced some charming buildings of domestic 
character, suited to regional districts, by the right 
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selection of material, we have, on the other hand, in 
the sphere of civics merely followed the mistakes 
common to our French neighbours and American 
cousins. 

I hope I have made it clear that study of the past, 
fine as it is, affords no evidence of what we desire 
for the present day, other than to show a few 
elementary principles developed through the cen- 
turies, with a certain logic and consistency. Future 
architecture will not brook literal transcription of 
historical models. All the previous teaching of writers 
and executants regarding tradition, qualities, of 
material geometrical form and association of com- 
ponents, as well as character and articulate expression, 
including combinations of colour and ornamental 
interest, which we regard as decoration, will be 
referred to. But it is unreasonable not to expect that 
present-day views regarding domestic life, work, 
recreation and culture, as well as the preservation of 
natural and conventional amenities, will not play their 
part in aiding matters. There is one dominant prin- 
ciple, and to that I again refer. Jt is the philosophy of 
structure, bearing in mind such essentials as geometry 
and mathematics. The artistic intentions of the true 
builder will ever dominate the structural theory ; the 
need of the moment is to check the craze for the 
discovery of a new old style and to restore the scientific 
art to its once proud status, when the architectural 
forms arose from structural necessity and were in 
sympathy with the conditions of the period that 
witnessed their production. 
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Architectural Composition 
BY ROBERT ATKINSON [F.] DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Books on Composition and Theory are the life-blood 
of Architecture, so one would suppose, yet since the 
appearance of Gwilts’ Encyclopedia, now almost for- 
gotten, no work of importance on this subject has 
appeared in English. ‘This serious omission in the 
literature of Architecture no doubt reflects, or did 
reflect, current thought, fifty, sixty or more years with 
no progressive work on the vitals of our profession 
coincide most convincingly with that period in Archi- 
tecture which, above all others, seems to have been the 
least inspired and the least logical. 

The old fellows of the eighteenth century, Chambers, 
Gibbs, Morris, Batty Langley, did good service in their 
day, a little dogmatic, perhaps a little conceited, but 
well in front of their time. 

These old stalwarts were so good that publishers 
carried on the reissue of their works so long as the 
faintest reverberations of their voices could be dis- 
cerned, and so no doubt their very greatness dis- 
couraged for some time any further development of 
their ideals. Only in France had the flame been kept 
bright ; a long series of brilliant works, culminating in 
Guadet, had, fortunately for us, collected and pro- 
gressively developed the living side of an art which is 
so closely bound by tradition and so liable to become 
pure archeology unless flogged incessantly out of the 
rut of “ laissez-faire.”’ 

Not so in England, however. Our insular policy and 
our sensitiveness to criticism had for many years cut us 
off from logical thought in “ Art’ with lamentable 
results ; and, whatever the cause may be, the idea that 
any good could be got out of theory or abstract prin- 
ciples in Architecture had until quite recent years 
been scorned by the anti-French and latterly by the 
anti-American schools. They were un-English, 
therefore totally unsuitable. 

Things always have to be worse before they are 
better; the utter failure of English monumental 
architecture to hold its own and the humiliating con- 
sciousness that even our cherished domestic art was 
outclassed across the Atlantic, were the forces which 
suddenly caused the scales to fall from our eyes. 

Now we are returning to theory with feverishness, 
the pendulum has begun to swing in the other direction 
and we are willing to lap up from France and America 
the poison of an elder generation. 

Whilst no new work on Theory has yet appeared in 
England, several have recently been published in 
America. These are all more or less tinctured by 
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Guadet’s great work, and still more so by the principles 
which underly the teaching methods of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts ; the wonderful logic of the latter school 
has not been lost upon its many American students, 
which training they are now in a position to supple- . 
ment with their own experiences for the benefit of a 
new generation of students. 

If anything is of any value in the teaching of Theory 
it is the faculty of reasoning in sequence which its 
study engenders, a gift which is so outstanding a feature 
in Guadet, whose arguments are so rounded and 
polished as to be almost too obvious to need explana- 
tion. 

For students, an argument cannot be too clearly 
expounded, yet it is the absence of this gift which is so 
marked in recent American works. One can only con- 
clude that the natural logic of the Frenchman is lacking 
in the American, or perhaps he is so much concerned 
in producing a “ vade mecum ”’ that only “ punch ”’ is 
appreciated. 

The book under review is at once a great achievement 
and a disappointment—a great achievement because it 
is a book chock-full of facts and useful data, brimful of 
concisely stated deductions, ‘‘ each paragraph tells a 
story,” full of admirably selected illustrations—it is 
disappointing because the “ story ”’ is too terse, defec- 
tive in argument, not very illuminating, and not always 
logical in its statements. 

Were it a book like the recently published Civic Art, 
a crib book by intention, and given the power of de- 
duction a mine of information, one would not criticise 
the result ; but, ostensibly a book on “ Theory,” it must 
stand or fall by its descriptive matter, and as such it 
fails to approach the standard we would expect from an 
American author with a Beaux Arts training allied with 
a native faculty for picking the “ eyes ’’ out of the best. 
Yet, notwithstanding these defects, it is a book which 
no student of Architecture ought to be without. It is 
an advance on that admirable little book by Van Pelt, 
and as an introduction to the art of the “‘ Esquisse 
Esquisse ”’ is invaluable. 

The latter half of the book is frankly a clever ex- 
planation of the dodges of the successful competitor. 

The greatest defect of the work is its excessive com- 
pression. One would like to see a future edition of two 
or three times the size, with more space given to the 
elementary sections, which, after all, form the true basis 
of all subsequent deductions. As an illustration of 
faulty explication, on page 27, in dealing with balus- 
trades, the following is typical: ‘‘ The most monu- 
mental balustrades result from the use of turned 
balusters whose profiles conform in general to one 
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of three shapes, each having its own determining effect 
upon the character of the design.”’ 

The statements made are usually acceptable, but are 
not properly introduced or argued. 
““No high dome is complete without a crowning 
lantern, usually richly treated and of varying propor- 
tions. The composition of the lantern is a subject 
requiring much study.” 

Sometimes the author dogmatises a little. On page 
39 paralleled illustrations of ‘“ Bays” (Figs. 1 and 2) 


Thus on page 29 : 


























Fic. 1. Portico or THt FiGc.2. SUPERPOSED ORDERS 
THEATRE OF MARCELLUs, OF THE COURT OF THE 
RoME. FARNESE PALACE, ROME 


are given from the Theatre of Marcellus and the 
Courtyard of the Farnese Palace, the first as an example 
of the order dominating the arch and the second as 
an example of the arch dominating the order, but to 
me the illustrations have exactly the contrary effect. 

Generally, however, the information given is sound 
and overwhelming in its diversity. 

The elements of composition are exceedingly use- 
ful, and defects in explanation can generally be 
deduced from the admirable figures. A plan is given in 
this section of the Lincoln Memorial (Fig. 3) which is 
peculiar in being a direct inspiration from the classical 
temple, but varies from the orthodox form in having a 
principal entrance on the flank instead of at one end. 

There are also admirable chapters on the planning 
of vestibules, staircase halls, turning points and com- 
munications, courts, galleries, layouts, etc. 
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PLAN OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


Henry Bacon, Architect. 


In general with American authors, the writer adheres 
to rectangular grillages as a basis of plan spacing and 
deprecates any shapes which are not regular geomet- 
rical forms. No doubt this type of spacing is most 
suitable for steel-framed buildings, but the beauties of 
the free or baroque curve as a contrast to too stiff a 
general scheme should not be belittled. The beautifully 
subtle plan of S. M. di Monte Santo in Rome (Fig. 4) 
is given as an example of bad planning—if we read 
the text rightly—yet apart from defective elevational 
details it would be difficult to devise a more logical 
and distinctive building, or a more beautiful plan. 

There are manifest advantages of planning on a grill, 
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elevational treatment which is, as it were, an expression 
of the entire mass and length of the building, whereas 
in No. 128, M. Recoura’s design for the same subject, 
the effective elevation is a section of perhaps one-third 
of the front, and the other two-thirds are wings of so 
different and inadequate a character as not to appear 
part of the same fagade, whilst the dignity of the 
building is hardly comparable in the two schemes. The 
treatment of wall surfaces is another interesting chapter 
well illustrated. 


a unit of spaces or bays is established which becomes a 
‘ constant ”’ throughout the plan and so acts as a scale. 
Also, of course, return elevations and subdivisions of 
ceilings and floors are rectangular and simplify 
treatment. 

The chapter on “ Poché ”’ is practically an explica- 
tion of the above principle and is one of the most 
useful features of the book. 

‘* Silhouette of section ” is dismissed very summarily. 
This, a subject of extreme interest and importance to 
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PALAIS DES SocrETEs SAVANTES 


Fic. 6.—Fagape or M. Recoura’s “ 


designers, can be so well exampled in the restored 
sectional elevation of the great Roman Baths, where 
variety of outline and height, contrast of decoration and 
colour, even contrasts of the amount of illumination 
admitted, are so masterfully handled. 


In the chapter dealing with wall treatment of 


Fagades, also, the author is somewhat curt. Useful 
paralleled diagrams of facades for the same programme 
are given on this subject. One often feels that inadequate 
wings detract rather than add scale to a large com- 
position. Fig. 127, elevation of M. Chaussemiche’s 
‘ Palais des Sociétés Savantes ”’ (Figs. 5 & 6), gives an 


Mention is made of the alterations in the “ Zoning 
Laws ” of New York, whereby the silhouette of the 
new buildings has to conform to angles of light and 
vision. Certainly these laws have proved to be a blessing 
in disguise ; the interesting compositions resulting are 
infinitely superior to the box-like outlines of the earlier 
skyscrapers. 

The remainder of the work deals with the “ Program 
of the Building,” “‘ The Parti,” and ‘‘ The Entourage.”’ 
These chapters are the most useful and best explained 
parts of the book, and are in themselves sufficient to 
justify its inclusion in the architect’s library. 
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“ EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE.” A Sequence of 
Essays addressed to the Public by Manning Robert- 
son, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.A.S., with an introduction by 
H.R. Selley. [Published by T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.] 

In recent years the need has been increasingly felt for 
enlightenment of the public in architectural matters, if 
an advance was to be made in respect of the general 
standard of taste affecting the placing and treatment of 
buildings, and to bring home to the ordinary practical 
man—as the special object of this book is stated to be 
the responsibility he, as an individual, shares for the 
outrageous conditions in which we live. That there 
are indications of stimulated interest in the amenities 
of life is already apparent. We are, indeed, frequently 
surprised, and in the most agreeable way, at the re- 
sponse made to better views in relation to what, in its 
broadest interpretation, and for lack of a better name, 

we call zsthetics ; so that signs are not lacking of a 

definite reaction from late Victorian indifference to 

the simple and the good in the material surroundings of 
life. ‘These essays of Mr. Manning Robertson appear, 
accordingly, at a very appropriate moment and are in 
every way to be welcomed. They embody much 
sound truth on subjects of general interest, and are so 
presented as to remove all excuse for not being readily 
absorbed by those to whom they are addressed. ‘The 
method of approach may differ in the various chapters, 
and their value as literature be, perhaps, not quite 
equal, but they lead with very fair consistency to the 
same end—an intelligent understanding by the layman 
of what Architecture, in its domestic aspect particu- 
larly, means, and a realisation that it comprehends 
something beyond the mere structure of buildings. 

As a recognised authority on the housing question Mr. 

Robertson gives special consideration to that subject 

and pleads its cause from the standpoint—surely the 

correct and proper one—of the reintroduction into 
everyday life of the interest and beauty associated 

“‘ with the traditional architecture of the old English 

village and cathedral city, but which we neither expect 

nor find in our modern towns and suburbs.” He 
points to the difference between that traditionally 
beautiful thing and the so-called “ pretty ”’ building of 
the present or the immediate past ; inveighs quite 
rightly against shams (such as the “‘ Olde Englysshe ”’ 
type of villa), standardised decoration, and pretentious 
ornament generally. ‘The importance of planning and 
the right choice of, and logical use of, materials are 
dealt with, as also (among many other things) the neces- 
sity for stifling “‘ the craving of.each new householder 
that he and his wife should look at least as grand as 
their neighbours.” The last is just such a point as 
needs to be emphasised—for aggressive individuality 
in house as in street architecture is surely a thing to be 
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very definitely discouraged—and, though perhaps not 
always the case, one must assume that the proprietor 
and not the architect or builder, is at fault when in- 
dividualistic architecture appears in blatant self-asser- 
tiveness to cause the discomfiture of more sensitive and 
modest neightbours. 

In an interesting and valuable chapter on ‘‘ Everyday 

Taste ”’ the author says much that is to the point or 
simplicity in decoration and furnishing, and—bearing 
in mind the many skilled craftsmen of all kinds we have 
around us to-day receiving little encouragement in their 
work—he advises the buying of good modern fur- 
niture ‘‘ founded on principles that inspired the best 
work of the past” rather than antique or alleged 
‘antique ”’ specimens not because they are good but 
merely because they claim to be old. It is one of the 
many follies the untutored and indiscriminating house 
furnisher needs to get away from. One is tempted to 
suggest, moreover, that it is unfortunate architects (in 
the real sense) are so rarely asked to advise upon and 
control the decorative finishing and equipment of 
buildings they design or are called in to advise upon, 
for too often we see most sad examples of architectur- 
ally fine interiors, and the rooms of simple and tasteful 
houses, ruined by entirely inappropriate and even 
hideous furnishing. 

In the essay on “‘ the House Builder ” Mr. Robertson 
defends the much-abused speculative builder, and sug- 
gests, with the soundest reason and good sense, that if 
encouraged by the sympathetic assistance of the archi- 
tectural fraternity, and a real demand for well-built and 
tasteful houses on the part of the public, the “‘ free ” 
builder is both able and likely to respond to it. More- 
over, that when eventually the average man becomes 
accustomed to the good in houses, as in other things, he 
will not descend again to the bad. For, as Mr. H. R. 
Selley says, in his admirable introduction to the book, 
the general problem is obviously one that can only be 
solved by the co-operation, in something more than a 
formal sense, of the buyer (client), the architect and the 
builder. 

There are here and there expressions one is inclined 
to boggle at and that will probably invoke criticism. 
For example, Mr. Robertson’s definition (on p. 34) of 
architecture as “ not merely construction clothed in an 
Art form but rather an Art form interpreted in a con- 
structive and practical way” is certainly open to 
disagreement. He is, moreover, a courageous man 
who attempts to define in a few words the nature of 
architecture or to assert, as Mr. Robertson does, that 
our architectural schools are now “ fully awake to 
their opportunity,’’ when, in the opinion of some of our 
best authorities, the ideas and methods on which many 
of them are run are so questionable. 

Other interesting chapters range from Sir Christo- 
pher Wren to the revision of Building By-laws, and 

















from “* Lies and Evasions ” to “‘ Saorstat Eireann ”— 
the latter giving us some notes on architecture in Ire- 
land—a subject very rarely touched upon in this 
country. The important matter of advertisements in 
public places is also dealt with, and the necessity shown 
for what may be called Poster Art being suitably dis- 
played ; avoiding those situations—scenes of rural 
beauty, for example—where obviously not wanted. So, 
also, the author contends, must illuminated signs be 
brought within their proper province and the more 
obvious vulgarisms of running, jumping, and “‘ synco- 
pated ” lights ruled out. The latter aspect of the case 
is of considerable importance to those architects, and 
others, who may wish building to be free of such 
questionable adornments as representations of dancing 
ladies juggling with coins; puppies with periodic 
smiles ; and intermittent supplies of port wine being 
poured from inexhaustible bottles. Quite recently, 
through the action of the Scapa Society, a distinct move 
forward has taken place in one direction that Mr. 
Robertson indicates. 

The last essay, ‘‘ Hope for the Future,” appropriately 
describes the sort of towns we may look forward to— 
not ruled by symmetry on paper or planned to be 
viewed as patterns from the air, but formed to be lived 
in, considered in relation to natural ground levels, the 
prevailing winds, rivers and streams, and evolved in 
such a way as to be clean, wholesome and beautiful as 
befits the working and resting places of people rendered 
thereby healthy and contented. May such idealistic 
towns come into being soon, for the conditions under 
which the poorer classes of our population are com- 
monly forced to live are little, if anything, short of a 
tragedy. Such a change, however, will only come 
when the conditions that lead to improvement are 
realised by the mass of the people themselves—when 
some knowledge of what “ everyday architecture ” 
means is taught, as a matter of course, in our schools, 
and when, in that and other ways, the train of thought 
is set up in the mind of “the ordinary practical 
individual,”’ as Mr. Manning Robertson puts it, that 
will lead him inevitably to choose the better things and 
avoid the worse. 

We accordingly commend this most opportune and 
stimulating book to all who have a chance to read it, and 
congratulate its author on a most praiseworthy effort 
to assist appreciation of the most universal of the Arts. 
Further, having read the book ourselves, we are led to 
hope it may be another influence in creating support 
for those who, by spreading abroad the gospel of 
simplicity, suitability and sound work, seek to hasten 
the day when, as William Morris said, we shall have 
nothing connected with the places we live in that we do 
not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful. 

_ Some well-chosen illustrations add appreciably to the 
interest of the book. FREDERICK R. Hiorns [F.] 





REVIEWS 


THE HISTORY OF 
By E. Arden Minty, F.RJI.B.A. 
[London : Fohn Lane, 


SOME ACCOUNT OF 
PETERSFIELD. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
The Bodley Head. 1923.] 

Mr. Minty disclaims any profession to give an 
exhaustive account of all the events which have 
occurred during the known existence of the town, and 
warns the reader that his book consists mostly of com- 
pilation. Mr. Minty, who knows Petersfield well, has 
overlooked a need of those who are unacquainted with 
it and would appreciate a small plan noting the princi- 
pal buildings and features; and perhaps attention 
should have been drawn to the interesting fact that the 
plan of the town (as can be gathered from the V.C.H.) 
is like that of most English boroughs of medizval origin 
—a central square with the principal streets radiating 
from it, High Street and St. Peter’s Road to the east, 
Chapel Street to the north, and Sheep Street to the 
west, and so forth. 

Four pages of notes and conjectures concerning the 
church founded in 1100 by Bishop Walkelyn whet 
the appetite. Illustrating his remarks by a little plan 
and a full-page perspective sketch, Mr. Minty is 
inclined to think the building was originally cruciform 
with a central tower. Enlargement was effected by the 
addition of a west tower and unusually wide aisles 
extending to its west wall. The central tower dis- 
appeared, but its east side remains in the existing 
chancel arch and arcading over it, a fine piece of work 
shown on a measured drawing as a frontispiece of the 
book. Sir Arthur Blomfield restored the church in 
1873, when it was discovered that the chancel was 
originally 6 feet longer. Another little plan shows the 
church since 1874, noting that the porch, organ chamber 
and vestry, all on the north side, are modern. A full- 
page perspective sketch shows the church as it appears 
from the Square, and a clerestory added to the nave by 
Blomfield to include (as the frontispiece clearly ex- 
plains) the arcaded and pierced east wall of the former 
central tower. 

Mr. Minty does good service in the direction of 
perpetuating an inscription which apparently has been 
removed, and is a model of its kind for incumbents 
and churchwardens. It used to hang, he tells us, on 
the pillar north of the chancel arch :— 


A wall eight feet long was taken down, and this 
pillar and two arches new raised and turned. Also 
a wall of the same length taken down on the other 
side, and that arch new turned, Anno Domini 1731. 

John Gaman and Arthur Pescod, 

Churchwardens. 


The rest of the book gives information about the 
Charter constituting Petersfield a market town, 
manorial and other history, the equestrian statue of 
William III in lead the money for which was left in 
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1750, the ‘‘ Spain,” certain houses, the schools, alms- 

houses and charities ; also facts concerning the neigh- 

bourhood and anecdotes of the past. The book should 

be very useful to those interested in the local history, 

and we hope Mr. Minty will have the satisfaction of 
receiving acknowledgment of its usefulness. 

Harry Sire [Ff]. 

THE WORLD’S TIMBERS FOR BUILDING, 

FURNITURE AND CONSTRUCTION. By 

- Fames Davies and Others. {Alfred Haworth and 

Co., Ltd., 84 Leadenhall Street, E.C.| 


This is a second edition of a book called Building 
Timbers. The new title suggests how much the con- 
tents have been expanded. This work deals with those 
woods which are of special interest to architects as build- 
ing material, and contains information on all timbers 
at present available for building purposes. 

The old form of specification asks for material which 
is often not obtainable, and if available is often very 
expensive. Every architect naturally wants the best of 
its kind, but the most expensive material is not neces- 
sarily the best for the purpose for which it is specified. 

Mr. Ewan Christian used to head his specifications 
with the words “ This specification means what it 
says.’’ Now a specification written in this sense wants 
writing from knowledge of the materials available, and 
the suitability of each kind for the purpose for which it 
is proposed to use it, and as far as a book can convey 
the necessary knowledge for the selection of timber The 
World’s Timbers gives valuable assistance. 

Timber, being an organic structure grown undermany 
varying conditions, requires a much larger margin of 
safety than steel or other inorganic materials which have 
a much more consistent constant of strength. The habit 
English architects have of taking the Baltic timber con- 
stants for scantlings of timber from all over the world 
is not a logical one. It is claimed that the Canadian 
timbers have a relatively stronger constant than the 
Baltic, and so the scantlings to which Canadian timbers 
are generally prepared should be taken on the tests that 
have been made on the Canadian woods, and not 
matched with the Baltic scantlings with which English 
architects are more familiar. 

The book deals with definitions of quality, definitions 
of origin, difficulties of dimensions, and finally gives 
several clauses for use in specifying various kinds of 
timber. 

The chapters devoted to describing the various kinds 
of woods are full of useful information on the qualities 
and defects of each kind. Five defects are given under 
the heads of (i) Rot (doat or decay), (ii) Sap, (iii) Shakes, 
(iv) Knots, (v) Excrescences (rindgalls, tumours), etc, 

H. D. SEARLEs-Woop [F.]. 
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TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING, ANCIEN’ 
AND MODERN. By T. H. Hughes and E. A. C. 
Lamborn. 1923. 15s. net. [Clarendon Press, Oxford. | 


Professor Hughes and Mr. Lamborn have produced a 
readable and useful book which should prove to be a 
very popular primer of Town Planning. 

After a brief historical sketch, the authors proceed t» 
deal with the development of the village and town in 
Britain, and it is very probable that many amateurs who 
are interested in that fascinating subject may be led on 
by Towns and Town Planning to study the modern aspects 
of the problem and the possibilities for the future which 
are dealt with in the concluding chapters of this book. 

Professor Hughes and Mr. Lamborn owe much, as 
must all students of the subject, to Professor Haverfield 
and Professor Tout for their able work on Ancient Town 
Planning and Medizval Town Planning, and this debt is 
suitably acknowledged in the preface. 

The numerous well-chosen illustrations include excel- 
lent reproductions of such diverse subjects as seventeenth- 
century prints, Mr. Bradshaw’s Restoration of Praeneste, 
good maps adapted from the Ordnance Survey, a photo- 
graph of Letchworth taken from the air, and a large 
folding plan of that estate. It is noteworthy that the 
plans and diagrams are all clear and readable, for so many 
books suffer from over-reduction of such illustrations, 
and perhaps even more noteworthy is the fact that in 
most cases north-points and definite scales are given. 


W. S. PurcHon, M.A. [A.]. 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE AT A GLANCE. 4A 
simple Review in Pictures of the Chief Periods of English 
Architecture with Historical Notes by Frederick Chat- 
terton, F.RI.B.A. 1s. 6d. net. [London: The 
Architectural Press.] 

Any publication or activity such as this which tends 
towards the enlightenment of clients—that is to say, of the 
lay public—must sooner or later tend to produce finer 
buildings—finer architecture. For this reason, if for no 
other, Mr. Chatterton’s little book is to be welcomed. A 
true appreciation of architecture must carry with it some 
capacity to judge and assess—some critical faculty in fact, 
and this can only be developed from a knowledge of the 
evolution of architecture. Isolated fragments of know- 
ledge are not enough. Architecture must be seen as a 
continuous thread. It is this understanding that English 
Architecture at a Glance will tend to promote. 

In a few pages, by means of skilfully abridged notes 
and the pen and ink sketches of Mr. J. D. M. Harvey, a 
rapid survey of English architecture during some eight 
hundred years can be obtained, and the salient character- 
istics are indicated with sufficient clarity to enable any 
reader to go about his daily life with increased under- 
standing and appreciation of the buildings which he will 
encounter. ‘The book. however, cannot be regarded as 
more than an hors-d’euvre. Its function is to stimulate 
the appetite for amore nourishing diet. 

It is a little book which every architect would do well to 
possess and yet never retain, for it is a useful weapon 
of propaganda, which should never lie idly sheathed in the 
bookshelf. 

H. J. Brrnstincu [A.]. 











The Library 


Notes BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 
[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism.] 
DE ORIGINE ET AMPLITUDINE CIVITAS VER- 
ON. By Torello Sarayna. fo. Verona. 1540. 

This is one of the oldest architectural books and a great 
addition to the library. It is not, like most such works, a general 
dissertation on architecture, but a description of the Roman 
remains of one city—Verona. 

Of great interest to students, it shows the remaining monu- 
ments in a much more complete state than now, and many 
fragments which seem to have disappeared altogether. 

The book is in fine condition, the plates are most spirited in 
drawing and many of them unusually large. 

It appears that a certain amount of restoration—particu- 
larly of sculpture—has been suggested by the author. 

©. £..S. 
RECENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. Vol. 6. Sq. fo. 
Lond. [1924]. £1 1s. [Technical Journals, Ltd.] 

This is a recent publication by Technical Journals, Ltd., 
and is a record of Engiish domestic architecture of the past ten 
years. It is classified under the headings of Town Houses, 
Country Houses, Suburban Houses, Bungalows and Cot- 
tages, and is excellently illustrated by photographs and plans. 
There is a preface by Mr. W. G. Newton, who continued the 
editorship begun by Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A. C. C.-V. 
BAU- UND KUNSTDENKMALE DES KUSTEN- 

LANDES. By Hans Folnesics und Leo Planiscig, fo. 
Vienna. 1916. £2. [Kunstverlag Anton Schroll & Co., 
G.M.B.H., Wien.] 

190 photographic views of architecture from early Christian 
to late Renaissance times, both exteriors and interiors, of Istria. 
Many of the subjects are little known and of great interest. 
This is a valuable addition to the library. 


ITALIA ARTISTICA SERIES. 5 vols. 80. Bergamo. La 
Montagna Marermana; II Frucino; Valle Tiberina ; 
Loreto ; Bergamo. 

The five volumes of this admirable publication have been 
added to the library. These illustrated monographs on towns 
and regions of Italy prove, if any further proof were needed, 
that that wonderful land deserves to be visited and studied 
village by village. 

Among the subjects dealt with are the fascinating little city 
of Pitigliaro in the hill country of the Tuscan Maremma ; 
the fine Byzantine work of Alba Fuccuse and the towering 
keep of Celano both in the Fucino of the central Apennines ; 
the picturesque hill cities of the Tiber Valley ; the wealth of 
art lavished on the world-famed Santa Casa of Loreto ; 
and finally Bergamo and its district. The last volume will 
reveal many treasures unsuspected by those who think they 
know that charming old town well. W. H. W. 
BAUKUNST DER RENAISSANCE IN FRANKREICH 

UND DEUTSCHLAND. By Dr. Albrecht Haupt. 40. 
Berlin. 1923. 12s. 6d. 

This is the second and concluding part of the work. The 
first dealing with France is out of print. It is fully and well 
illustrated with photographs of examples of the various 
phases of Renaissance architecture in Germany, including 
Alsace. Interesting as many of them are, it is impossible to 


compare them with any similar selection from Italy, France, 
or England without acquiring the conviction that the Renais- 
sance never ceased to be alien to the German spirit. Hardly 
a single example illustrated is wholly free from some exagger- 
ton or incongruity. 


Ww. a. Ww. 
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ARCHITETTI DAL XV. AL XVIII. SECOLO. 
Battista Alberti di Adolfo Venturi ; 
di Adolfo Venturi ; 


Leon 
Filippo Brunelleschi 
Michelangelo Buonarotti di Dagobert 
Frey. Biblioteca d’ Arte I!ustrata. sm. 40. Rome, 1923. 


3s. 6d. each. Societa Editrice d’ Arte Illus- 
trata.] 

An excellent little series of illustrated pamphlets, each con- 
taining 26 to 32 photographic plates of drawings and actual 
structure in the work of famous Italian architects. The present 
numbers include Brunelleschi, Alberti and Michelangelo. 
Previous numbers dealt with the work of Pietro da Cortona 
and Borromini. D2... 


MONUMENTS ANTIQUES. Relevés et restaurés par les 
Architectes pensionnaires de l’Académie de France A 
Rome. Notices archéologiques par Victor Chapot. 
£2 16s. [Publication de l'Institut de France éditée sous 
la direction de H. D’Espouy, Professor 4 1’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts.] 

This is a post-war continuation of the fine series of render- 
ings of the antique by the students of the French School at 
Rome. The volume includes the Acropolis at Athens and 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli. ie Ae 


D’ESPOUY. One hundred selected plates from Fragments 
d@ Architecture Antiques. Fo. New York, 1923. £1 10s. 
[Pencil Points Press, New York.] 

A beautifully reproduced series of plates which students 
will find invaluable. .c.8. 
THE TOMB OF TUT-ANKH-AMEN. Discovered by the 

late Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter. By Howard 
Carter and A.C. Mace. Volume I. La. 80. Lond. 1923. 
£111s.6d. [Cassell and Co., Ltd.] 

A profusely illustrated and well produced description of 
the remarkable discoveries which have already aroused such 
widespread interest among the general public. Although 
many writers have already hurried into print with books 
describing the king, his religion, and his tomb, this authentic 
and official study by the surviving leader of the Carnarvon 
expedition to the Tombs of the Kings occupies a different 
position, and deals with the famous tomb in a more thorough 
and exhaustive way than has been possible hitherto. The 
actual discovery of the tomb is described in detail. The book 
contains a number of excellent illustrations. M. S. B. 


DAS NEREIDEN MONUMENT IN XANTHOS.  Ver- 
such Einer Wiederherstellung von Georg Nieman mit 
einem Vorwort von Emil Reisch. Fo. Vienna, 1g2r. 
12s. 

This fine folio by Dr. Georg Nieman is based on an 
examination of the fragments of the Nereid monument in the 
British Museum, with plates of renderings of the front, the 
cross section, and the order. It is only regrettable that it was 
left to a German archeologist to publish a work that should 
have been undertaken in this country. 1 ie ey 


[Roma : 





EXHIBITIONS 

An exhibition of original pen and pencil drawings by 
Mr. E. H. New, of University and College buildings at 
Oxford and Cambridge as well as other views, and a 
number of etchings of architectural subjects by Mr. H. 
Gordon Warlow [A.], will be held in the New Galleries 
at the R.I.B.A. until 15 March. 

A large and interesting collection of Mrs. Delissa 
Joseph’s paintings, including illustrations of Mr. Delissa 
Joseph’s architectural work, is being held at the Suffolk 
Street Galleries until 12 March. The Exhibition is 
closed on Saturdays. 
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Mr. Lethaby and the Royal 
Gold Medal 


In response to an enquiry by the Editor, Mr. 
Arthur Keen has sent the following letter : 


6 March 1924 
DEAR Mr. Ep:Tor, 


It is by no means easy to comply with your 
wish that I should give our members some impression 
of why Professor Lethaby is not able to accept the 
Royal Gold Medal. His decision was in no way 
a surprise to me; what always did surprise me was 
that he remained for such a number of years a member 
of our Institute. I suppose it was due to his personal 
feeling towards its members as distinct from itself. 

His attitude towards affairs is such that he must 
necessarily disapprove of any organisation of archi- 
tecture as a profession because it is something that 
stands between an architect and his real work. | 
think he is fully ready to admit the impossibility of 
carrying out work under modern conditions without 
the involved paraphernalia associated with modern 
architectural practice, and actually it is modern 
civilisation itself and its methods that he is opposed 
to rather than any section of its activities. A system 
under which attention is concentrated on the indi- 
vidual items in a city while essential things like fine 
street planning and efficient services are neglected 
for sheer lack of strength and ability to tackle them 
effectively is obviously wrong, and one cannot blame 
Professor Lethaby if consistency prevents him from 
falling into line with a system of organisation that 
he feels to be operating on wrong lines. 


I am quite unable to express how grateful he is to 
those who have offered him an expression of their 
appreciation of good work faithfully done and of 
personal goodwill that is most cordial and sincere, 
or how distressed he is to think that his attitude may 
be misunderstood by them. He values their friend- 
ship at a very high rate indeed and is full of admira- 
tion of their individual work, but, as I said before, 
he cannot in honesty accept something that is part and 
parcel of a system with which he is not in accord, 


Personally I am very sorry indeed, but if I had the 
ability to express what I want to convey, I could 
show that Professor Lethaby is neither unreasonable 
nor inconsistent, as he certainly is not unappreciative. 
—Yours sincerely, 

ARTHUR KEEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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St. Paul's Bridge 


The following comment on the statement sent to 
the Prime Minister (see pages 265-266) by the repre- 
sentative conference on the proposed St. Paul’s Bridg« 
was published in The Times on 1 March :— 

A conference of representatives of the Royal Institut 
of British Architects, of the Town-Planning Institute, o 
the London Society, and the Architecture Club has aske: 
the Prime Minister to receive a deputation for the purpos: 
of laying before him the arguments against the proposed 
St. Paul’s Bridge. We print to-day the statement which 
they have sent with their request—a statement which sets 
out simply and temperately some of the principal objec- 
tions to the scheme. With those objections, and wit! 
others, our readers are already pretty well acquainted 
thanks to the many letters and articles on both sides of th« 
question which have appeared in these columns since thx 
summer of the year before last. ‘The first argument in the 
case is, of course, the urgency of avoiding any building o1 
demolition or disturbance of the ground which could by 
any possibility endanger St. Paul’s Cathedral. Until that 
danger is incontrovertibly proved impossible the chance ot 
it remains a paramount objection to the scheme. Next in 
importance should be placed this alternative : either the 
bridge is unnecessary and will not be used, or it is necessary 
and the use of it will so congest eastward and westward 
traffic at the east end of St. Paul’s Cathedral as to create 
a new and acute difficulty in the management of London 
trafic. ‘The Corporation and its advisers have been 
generously patient ; again and again they have yielded to 
one form or another of public opinion which has pressed 
them to take further consideration. But the eleventh hour 
has now struck. The last possible measures are being 
taken to assert the strength and soundness of the public 
dislike of a project that lacks both inevitability and imagi- 
nation. It is sincerely to be hoped that they will be suc- 
cessful, for the honour of London and the future comfort 
and pride ot her inhabitants and all who look to her as their 
mother. 


LONDON BRIDGES AND L.C.C. 


On the motion of Major Harry Barnes the following 
motion was passed by the London County Council on 
4 March :— 

That it be referred to the Improvements, Highways and 
Town Planning (Special) Committees to consider and 
report whether steps should be taken to secure that the 
construction of new bridges and the rebuilding of old 
bridges within the County of London should or should not 
have regard to the needs of London traffic as a whole and 
to the opportunity offered of improving public amenities. 





BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE. 
OXFORD—g TO 12 JULY 1924. 

The annual conference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and its Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions Overseas will take place 
at Oxford from g to 12 July 1924. A preliminary 

















programme is in course of preparation by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Edward P. Warren, F.S.A., President of the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association, and will be 
issued at an early date. It is confidently anticipated 
that a “‘ record”? number of members of the R.I.B.A. 
and the Allied Societies in the United Kingdom and 
in the Dominions Overseas will be present at the meet- 
ings, the banquet, the visits and the excursions which 
are now being arranged by the Executive Committee. 

Ladies will be especially welcomed at the conference, 
and it is hoped that a large number will be present. 

The remarkable popularity of the previous con- 
ferences at Liverpool, Cardiff, and Edinburgh, and the 
attractions offered by Oxford to a gathering of archi- 
tects should contribute to ensure a memorable success 
for the conference of 1924. 


ANCIENT BRIDGES. 

The following letter from Mr. A. R. Powys, Secretary 
ot the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
was published in The Times on 21 February. 

This society is trying to collect particulars about the 
valuable medieval and later bridges of England. It 
wishes to be in a position to plead for sympathetic treat- 
ment of any one of them should that be desirable, as many 
are threatened under road-widening schemes. It would 
ask your readers who are interested in this question to 
send to me such information as they can obtain, stating 
the reasons given for an alteration, as well as those against, 
for this society wishes to know both sides of the question 
in such cases. Already it has in some cases been able to 
show that the right course is to build a new bridge at a 
point above or below the old, and thus to save the latter 
from injury, and at the same time ease traffic congestion 

If the society is to be in a position to speak with 
authority on any case, it requires information on the 
following points, any or all of them, as its correspondents 
may be able to supply :—(1) Age ; (2) material ; (3) 
form, with photos ; (4) width of roadway ; (5) whether 
with bottle-necked approaches or no ; (6) gradient ; (7) 
visibility from approaches ; (8) possibility of diverting the 
road to cross a new bridge ; (9) statistics of traffic crossing 
bridges on days when it is heavy and on those when it is 
light and the nature of the traffic ; (10) condition. Par- 
ticularly is this information needed with regard to those 
bridges which are threatened at the present time. The 
society desires to use its influence to protect the old 
bridges of England from mutilation or destruction 
wherever this is consistent with safety of life. My com- 
mittee wishes to be in a position to lay its views in practical 
form before the proper authorities as occasion makes this 
desirable. It feels there must be many who are of like 
mind. It has attempted to get in touch with these 
through the county archxological societies, with varying 
success. The society wishes to add that it appreciates 
sincerely the interest taken by the Ministry of Transport 
in the preservation of ancient buildings, including bridges. 
It hopes to be able to place the information it is collecting 
at the service of that Department. 





THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION 


PROFESSOR J. W. MACKAIL AND AUSTRALIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor Mackail, who was Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford University from 1906 to 1911, has returned 
recently from a visit to Australia. In an interview with a 
representative of The Morning Post Mr. Mackail lays 
special stress on the importance for architects of human- 
istic studies, meaning thereby facts and phenomena re- 
lating to man. A knowledge of history and sympathy 
with the work of the past are, he argues, essential to them. 
Only thus can architects obtain a broad and big outlook. 
His Australian visit convinced him that architecture is 
being taken with increasing seriousness in that country. 
Domestic architecture is being greatly improved. He 
liked immensely the new Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Sydney. The University has its Faculty of Architecture, 
with a very able Professor and staff in control. In Mel- 
bourne architecture is taught as part of the Faculty of 
Engineering. Professor Leslie Wilkinson [F.] is the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at Sydney : he is also Hon. Secre- 
tary R.I.B.A. for Australia. 


THE FINE ARTS COMMISSION. 
Mr. H. CHALTON BRADSHAW APPOINTED SECRETARY, 


Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [4.] has been appointed 
Secretary of the Fine Arts Commission, an appoint- 
ment which could not have been bettered. As a 
student Mr. Bradshaw had an exceptionally brilliant 
career. Born at Liverpool on 15 February 1893, he 
was educated at the Liverpool University School of 
Architecture, where he gained the Holt Travelling 
Scholarship, was Lever Prizeman, and became the 
first Rome Scholar in Architecture—all in one year, 
1913. In 1913 and 1914 he received honourable men- 
tion in the Soane Medallion awards. In 1922 he was 
awarded a Medaille for his exhibition at the Paris 
Salon. 

He was placed first in the competitions for Walton 
Hall Park Competitions, Liverpool, in 1914, and won 
(with Mr. Gilbert Ledward) the competition for the 
Guards’ Memorial, and has designed numerous 
smaller memorials and houses. 

Mr. Bradshaw has for some time been lecturer in 
the history of architecture at the Architectural Associa- 
tion ; and he undertook the organisation of the Bristol 
School of Architecture (Royal West of England 
Academy School of Architecture) until after its official 
opening by the Prince of Wales in 1922. He is an 
Examiner R.I.B.A., a member of the Council, of the 
Literature Committee and of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education R.I.B.A., and also a member of the 
Arts Council of the British Empire Exhibition and 
the Franco-British Union of Architects. 

During the war Mr. Bradshaw served as a Captain, 
the Royal Engineers (Field Company) in France and 
Italy and was awarded the Croce de Guerra. 

Such an exceptional record supplies its own com- 
mentary. 
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TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE AND 
EXHIBITION AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

In connection with the Department of Town Planning 
at University College, London, a Town Planning Confer- 
ence and Exhibition will be held in the Bartlett School of 
Architecture from 31 March to 5 April. The Exhibition 
will be open all day, and the sessions of the Conference 
will take place in the evenings. The programme will 
include addresses by Mr. Raymond Unwin, Mr. G. I. 
Pepler, Dr. I. G. Gibbon, and Mr. George Topham 
Forrest. The Exhibition will include the work of past 
and present students of the Department, and models and 
plans illustrating recent improvements and proposals 
relating to the planning of Greater London. 

Applications for descriptive programme, and for tickets 
of admission should be sent to the Secretary, University 
College, London. 


BIRMINGHAM ADVISORY ART COMMITTEE. 

This Committee has recently issued its annual report 
for 1923. Although the Commiitee was only inaugu- 
rated in June of 1922, the report is able to record that 
they have reported upon fifty-seven matters submitted to 
them by various Committees of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration. Experience with the submissions in question 
led to the delegation of personal consultation and the 
preliminary examination of designs to those members 
of the Committee having a special technical knowledge 
of the subject under consideration. This arrangement 
has worked well and will be continued ; it is found to be 
absolutely necessary to a proper understanding of the 
designs submitted, and gives opportunities for suggestion 
and adjustmeni before coming to the Committee for 
report. 

The Committee are to be congratulated upon the 
rapid progress which they have made in their advisory 
capacity. 


THE R.1I.B.A. NEW MEETING ROOM. 

At the Special and General Business meeting at 
the Institute on Monday, the President in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Arthur Keen, the architect of the 
new meeting room, said :— 

‘| have the very pleasant duty of proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Arthur Keen for the attention and skill 
which he has bestowed upon the arrangement of this 
chamber, which, I feel sure, from my own experience, 
and, I think, from the experience of those throughout 
the room, is an extremely good room in which to sit. 
I have the greatest pleasure in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Keen for his services in connection with 
its erection.” 

Mr. W. Woodward, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
referred to the excellent acoustic properties of the room. 

Mr. Keen, in replying, said that he had derived great 
assistance from the advice of Mr. Hope Bagenal in 
connection with the acoustics. 

[A plan and photograph of the new galleries will be givenin 
the next number of the Journal.] 
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R.I.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. 
CLAUSE 5. 

The Practice Standing Committee, in considerin 
some recent enquiries where their advice was sought 
deem it advisable to draw the attention of Member 
and Licentiates to the following points :— 

In the case of Gibbon v. Pease (1905) it was lai 
down that where an architect is emploved to prepar 
plans and specifications, these when paid for (in th 
absence of any agreement to the contrary) become th 
property of the employer, who can consequently mak 
any use of them that he pleases. 


The Committee advise Members and Licentiate 
when effecting a settlement of their charges unde: 
Clause 5 (abandoned work) that they should protect 
themselves by an agreement with their client to act as 
architect in the event of the work being subsequent] 
proceeded with, and to so word the receipt for their 
fees for the abandoned work as will embody this 
condition. 

J. Douc.Las ScotrT) 
HENRY V. ASHLEY) 
g February 1924. 


Allied Societies 


YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY ANNUAL DINNER 

Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, A.F.C. [F.], presided at the 
annual dinner of the York and East Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society, held at York on February 15th. Others 
in attendance included Mr. J. Alfred Gotch (President of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects), Mr. W. T. 
Jones, F.S.A. (President of Northern Architectural 
Association), Mr. Ian MacAlister (Secretary, Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects), Dr. Evelyn, Dr. Collinge, 
D.Sc. (Keeper of the Museum, York), Mr. J. E. Reid 
(Hon. Secretary, York and East Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society), Mr. E. A. Pollard (Hon. Treasurer), 
Mr. George Benson, Mr. F. T. Penty, Mr. J. Oldham, 


Hon. Secs. 


Mr. J. M. Dossor (Vice-President), Mr. S. R. Kirby, 
Mr. L. Kitchen (Hull), Mr. Dudley Harbron (Hull), 
Mr. A. B. Burleigh, Mr. J. Stewart Syme, Mr. S. G. 


Highmoor, Mr. A. Cowman, Mr. S. Needham, Mr. 
C. W. C. Needham, Mr. W. E. Parkinson, A.R.C.A 
(Principal of the York School of Arts and Crafts), Mr. 
R. Jackson, Mr. C. Leckenby, Mr. J. Vause, Mr. H. 
Monkman, Mr. T. Snowden (Hull), and Mr. T. E. 
Cliffe. 

Apologies regretting inability to be present were read 
from the Very Rev. the Dean of York (Dr. W. Foxley 
Norris), Mr. Eric Morley, Mr. A. E. Munby, and Mr. 
Francis Jones. 

The President proposed the toast of ‘The Royal 
Institute of British Architects,” and extended a cordial 
welcome to Mr. Gotch. 

















Mr. Gotch, in reply, said the Institute had always 
eemed to be Metropolitan in its character, so that it was 
. great advance to find at the present time that some of 
he most astute and competent members of the Council 
tailed from the provinces. One of the greatest and most 
iseful engines employed to bring about that state of 
hings was the conferences of allied presidents which 
regularly take place. It seemed only right and proper 
that the voice of the provinces should have due weight 
in the councils of the Institute. Outlining one or two 
points which might possibly be considered by the 
Institute in the near future, Mr. Gotch hinted at the 
possibility of fusion with the Society of Architects. 
Personally, he saw no reason why the two bodies should 
not work as one for the benefit of architecture. The 
Institute was not run by architectural politics, the 
members were really striving single-heartedly for the 
benefit of the profession. United and widespread 
action would vastly advance the interests of architec- 
ture and architects. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister also responded, and Mr. L. Kitchen, 
welcoming the suggestion that fusion might be possible 
in the near future, pointed out that when the profession 
is absolutely united it will be able to go before Parliament 
with a reasonable chance of its demands being accepted. 

Mr. J. M. Dossor said the Institute aimed at a high 
standard of professional conduct and encouraged 
genuine education in principles of architecture. 

Mr. W. T. Jones, in proposing ‘“‘ The York and East 
Yorkshire Society,’’ said he congratulated York on the 
success which had attended the efforts to preserve its 
antiquities. "The work of the future could only depend 
on the past. No one had yet been able to produce a 
new style, though one never knew what might happen. 
The Northern Architectural Association was extremely 
keen upon registration, believing it to be the outstanding 
thing at present. The members felt that architecture 
could never come into its own until architects were a 
strong and united body.. That was why he viewed the 
possibility of fusion as a step in the right direction. 


LEEDS AND WEST YORKS ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


A general meeting of the society was held at Leeds on 
Wednesday, 27 February, when Mr. Herbert T. Buck- 
land [F.] read a Paper on “‘ Some Notes on a Holiday Visit 
to Southern Spain.” Mr. Buckland reminded his hearers 
of the 750 odd years during which the Moors occupied 
this part of Spain, and by his excellent illustrations was 
able to show the resulting effects upon architecture. 
‘Typically Moorish work was, he said, full of wonderful 
vistas and the most delicate and lace-like ornament, but 
was, on the whole, unstable and deficient in structural 
qualities. 'The Alhambra at Granada was, perhaps, the 
finest secular monument with which the Moslems endowed 
Europe, and still remained as the high-water mark of 
achievement of that people. 


Mr. T. Butler Wilson [F.] proposed a vote of thanks, 
which was seconded by Mr. W. Whitehead [A.]. 





COMPETITIONS 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 

Mr. Sydney Perks [F’.] read a Paper on the “‘ Guildhall, 
London ” before the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors at the Sheffield University on 21 February. 
Mr. Perks’s unrivalled and intimate knowledge of the old 
buildings of the City of London, and especially of the 
Guildhall, is well known. In his paper he traced the 
history of the building with the assistance of old chronicles, 
maps and plans, to the period of Dance’s restoration of 
the Guildhall front, to the subsequent pulling down of one 
of the wings, and to the lecturer’s own successful restora- 
tion of the wing within recent years. He further gave some 
interesting details of archzxological and architectural 
discoveries that he had made during his investigations of 
the building. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
23 Eldon Square, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 28 February 1924. 

Dear SirR,—In your report in the JoURNAL of 9 Feb- 
ruary upon the annual dinner of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, held at Newcastle on 23 January, Dr. 
Percy Corder, the Vice-Chairman of the Armstrong 
College, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ Architecture,”’ credits 
our firm with the designing of the School of Agriculture 
at the College. This, however, is not correct. The work for 
which we acted professionally for the Armstrong College 
was the designing and erecting of the Easton Hall Hostel 
for Women Students, our design having been selected, 
after competition, by Mr. Brierly, of York, acting as 
Assessor. 

Our services were also engaged for the College in the 
negotiations and arranging with the Government the 
compensation for damage done during the occupation of 
the College buildings by the War Department. 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly correct this in an 
ensuing issue of the JouRNAL.—Yours faithfully, 

NEWCOMBE & NEWCOMBE. 

[The report in the JouRNAL was dependent for its 

accuracy on the report received from the North.—Eb.] 


Competitions 


GRAVESEND HOUSING COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
ot Members and Licentiates to the fact that the Conditions 
of the above Competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation withthe promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime Members and 
Licentiates are advised to take no part in the Competition. 
HEREFORD MARKET HALL COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competition are not in accord- 
ance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Com- 
petitions Committee are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of securing an amendment. In the 
meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to take 
no part in the Competition. TaN MacALIsTER, 

Secretary. 
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Notices 


THE TENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1923-1924 will be held on Monday, 17 March, 1924, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) 
held on 3rd March 1924; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following paper, ‘“‘ National Housing,”’ by 
Major Harry Barnes [F.], Vice-President. 

SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A Special General Meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
18 March, at 5.30 p.m., to consider the Revision of 
the existing Regulations for Architectural Competitions 
prepared by the Competitions Committee, in  con- 
sultation with the Allied Societies and the Society of 
Architects, and approved by the Council. A copy of the 
Draft Regulations is enclosed with this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 2 JUNE 1924. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 2 June 1924, 
they should send the necessary nomination forms to the 
Secretary not later than Saturday, 22 March. 

R.I.B.A. VISIT TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

EXHIBITION, WEMBLEY. 

A visit to the British Empire Exhibition buildings has 
been arranged by the Art Standing Committee to take 
place on Saturday afternoon, 22 March. Members and 
Licentiates who wish to attend should apply to the Secre- 
tary, R.I.B.A., as soon as possible. 

SESSIONAL PAPER. 

The Paper to be read by Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendei 
at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on 31 March 1924 will be entitled : 

“English Gothic Architecture of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 


“ THE ACOUSTICS OF THE AUDITORIUM.” 

Mr. G. Sutherland’s important Paper on ‘‘ The Acou- 
stics of the Auditorium,’? which was published in the 
R.I.B.A. JouRNALS of 22 September and 20 October ot 
last year, may now be obtained in accordance with a 
general desire at the office of the R.I.B.A 
Paper covers, price 3s. 6d. 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROMI 
CANDIDATES FOR ART SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Faculties of Art of the British School at Rome have 
selected the following candidates to compete in the Final 
Competitions for the Rome Scholarships of 1924 : 

ARCHITECTURE.—C. T. Bloodworth, University of 
Liverpool ; D. L. Bridgwater, University of Liverpool ; 
Donald Brooke, University of Liverpool ; J. H. L. Owen, 
University of Liverpool ; Elsie Rogers, University of 
Manchester ; H. S. Silcock, University of Liverpool ; 
M. A. Sisson, University of London ; Herbert Thearle, 
University of Liverpool ; Francis X. Velarde, University 
of Liverpool 
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bound in 


R.ILB.A. ANNUAL DINNER, 1924. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of Britis! 
Architects will take place on Tuesday, 6 May. Full par- 
ticulars will be issued at an early date. 

IAN MacAtistTer, 
Secretary RJI.B.A. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 
A.R.I.B.A 33), trained in University School of Architectur 
ind seven years’ varied experience in London and Provinci 


offices, desires Assistantship with view to partnership, or interest 


in London or elsewhere. Highest references.——Apply Box 342 
» Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Mr. W. Harotp Jones [A.! has changed his office to 7 Nev 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 829. 
— HITECT WANTED. 


Arcuirect, A.R.I.B.A., has just completed Contract Drawing 
ra Housing Scheme near London ase houses, different grad 
ilue about £100,000), and will shortly be disengaged. Desiroi 
of meeting another architect to collaborate or assist in work ; 2 
vears’ experience Edinburgh, London and .Provincial. Age 4 
ears Apply Box 2224, « Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.r. 

FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. Henry F. Mence, Surveyor to the St. Albans Rural District 
Council, has taken into partnership Mr. Leslie Ross, A.R.I.B.A 
is from 1 March The firm will continue to practise as Architects 


uid Survevors, under the title of ° Mence & Ross, A.R.I.B.A.,”’ 

t r1 St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans, Herts. 

PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Mr. DovGcras Woop has resigned his appointment with the 
Ministry of Health and has returned to private practice at 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C.2, having acted as Housing Commissione: 
for 10 Midland counties and Technical Adviser to the Minister ip 


onnect i with the settlement of many of the largest housing 
wts in England during the past five years. 
COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE. 
Mi. Cuas. H. Wricnur [A.] has commenced practice at Market 
Squa Avlesbury, and would be glad to receive trade catalogues, 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ARCHITECT seeks appointment. Very wide experience. Design, 
det uils, specifications, quantities, surveying. Highest references 
Reply Box 2224, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

\.R.EB.A., with varied experience, would undertake work in 
London or Suburbs on behalf of provincial or Scottish architects, 
o1 ild the elad to do work in his own office for any London 
irchitects who require temporary — Apply Box 1603, ¢/ 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 





\.R.I.B.A. of experience desires heal tantship with view to 
Partnership, or would take over existing practice if owner is desirou 
retiring from active work.—Apply Box 5312, c/o Secretary 
R I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 
Associate (30), with small private practice, value of work 
ried out £45,000, desires partnership or assistantship with a 


view to partnership in rere firm of architects. Capital available 


f necessary Box 4324, c/o Secretary R.L.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1 

\ R. I.B.A., Manchester, with varied experience, would be glad 
to assist architects who require temporary help in spare time 
Reply Box 324, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r. 


FirMs advertising in this JoURNAL are invited to send catalogue 
of goods, together with up-to-date prices, to Mr. F. B. Hoopet 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 72 Balmoral Road, 
Gillingham, Kent 




















NOTICES 


Minutes IX 


SESSION 1923-1924. 

At a Special General Meeting, held on Monday, 3 March 
24, at 8 p.m.—Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., President, in the 
hair. The attendance book was signed by 29 Fellows (in- 
luding 15 members of the Council), 42 Associates (including 
members of the Council), and 2 Licentiates. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 
\londay, 7 January 1924, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The President announced the object of the meeting, viz., 
to elect the Royal Gold Medallist tor the current year, but 
tated that Professor Lethaby felt himself unable to accept 
the medal, that it was accordingly needless to go on with 
the election, and that the Council had decided that no further 
teps should be taken with regard to the Royal Gold Medal 
this vear. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Business), held on Monday, 
3 March 1924, immediately after the Special General Meeting 
above recorded and similarly constituted, the minutes of the 
Eighth General Meeting held on Monday, 18 February 1924, 
having been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the 
Chairman. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members :— 

George Lethbridge, elected Associate 1880, Fellow 1808. 

Robert Elliott Walton, elected Licentiate 1912. 

And it was RESOLVED that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 

the loss of these members be recorded in the Minutes, and that 

a message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed to their 

relatives. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands : 

AS FELLOWS (7). 

BurLer: ARTHUR STANLEY GEORGE [4., 1913}. 

CHAIKIN: CapTaIN BENJAMIN [4., 1o18]. 

CowpER: JAMES BERTRAM FRANCIs [A., 1910]. 

EpWarDs : SIDNEY JAmes, M.A., Cantab., P.A.S.I. [4., 1912]. 

Jones: NorMAN [4., 1907], Southport. 

PaTrERSON : Henry Lesiie [4., 1887], Sheffield. 

SADLER: WILLIAM THomas [4., 1907]. 

AS ASSOCIATES (26). 

BarH: Horace RanpoLtpH Herve [Special Examination], 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

BreecH: GErORGE ALEXANDER [Special War Examination], 
Middle Brighton, Victoria, Australia. 

Brooke: Donatp, B.Arch. Liverpool [passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture— 
exempted from Final Examination after passing examina- 
tion in Professional Practice]. 

Burton : Eustace Harry [Final Examination], Bristol. 

CHAMBERS : IsABEL Maun [passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association, London—exempted from Final! 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 

CHITALE : LAxMAN Manapeo [Special Examination]. 

Cora: Jack ANTONIO [passed five vears’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture—exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Glasgow. 

CRICKMAY : GEORGE HAYTER [passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association, London—exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice]. 

CURWEN: JOHN SpeppiIne, O.B.E. 'S. 1914 
Exemption], Kendal, Westmorland. 


FERGUSON: JAMES Donatp [passed five years’ course at 


Special War 


Glasgow School of Architecture—exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

FILI.MORI Ceci. Ernest Mitrarp [Final 
West Bromwich. 

Fry : Epwin Maxwe.t, B.Arch. Liverpool [passed five years’ 
cecurse at Liverpool University School of Architecture— 
exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice]. 

GRANT : JOHN Duncan [Final Examination]. 

GREENFIELD : THOMAS [Speciai Examination]. 

Harrison : EpirH Gitvian (Mrs.) [passed five years’ course 
at Architectural Association, London—exempted from 
Final Examination, after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice]. 

HicHaM: Ernest Harry HAmILton, B.Arch. Liverpool 
[passed five years’ course at Liverpool University School 
of Architecture—exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice]. 

Hirst: Haroip [passed five years’ course at Liverpool 
University School of Architecture—exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], Liverpool. 

HUTTON : 


Examination], 


Cuatmers Henry, B.Arch. Liverpool [passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Archi- 
exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Professional Practice], Rock Ferry, 


tecture 
Examination in 
Cheshire. 

Hystop: CHARLES GEDDES CLARKSON [passed five years’ 
course at Architectural Association, London—exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Evamination in 
Professional Practice]. 

KNEWSTUBB: FRANCIS WILLIAM [Final Examination], Pen- 
rith, Cumberland. 

Knicut: Cyrit Roy, B.Arch. Liverpool [passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture 
exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Liverpool. 

LAWRIE: ALEXANDER FRASER [passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen—exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examinationin Pro 
fessional Practice], Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

PARKES : STANLEY THOMAS [Special War Examination], Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

PoweLt: ALBert Harry [Special Examination], Reading. 

SUTHERLAND : THOMAS ScoTT [passed six vears’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen—exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], Aberdeen. 

Vattis: Ronatp WitiiaAM Harvey, B.Arch. Liverpool 
{passed five years’ course at Liverpool University School 
of Architecture—exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], Frome, 
Somerset. 

Mr. C. Ernest Elcock [F.] moved the following motion 
of which he had given notice :— 

* That the Resolutions on the subject of Academic Dress 
passed at the General Meetings on the 30 April 1923 and on 
the 7 January 1924 be rescinded, and that no further action be 
taken in the matter of the proposed Academic Dress.” 

The motion, having been seconded by Mr. Septimus 
Warwick [F.], was discussed and passed by 45 votes to 22. 

On the motion of the President a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, for his successful 
work in replanning the R.I.B.A. Meeting Room and galleries. 
In thanking the members Mr. Keen called attention to the 
valuable assistance he had received from Mr. Hope Bagenal 
‘4.] in connection with the acoustic properties of the Meet- 
ing Room. 

The proceedings terminated at 9.20 p.m. 
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PRESS NOTICES 


Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in R.J.B.A. Journal : ‘* This handsome volume, published under the auspices of th 
R.I.B.A., is a notable tribute to the memory of Wren. ... Anyone who reads this volume from cover to cover wil 
know pretty weil all there is to be known about Wren. It is a good deal more than we know about any other architect 

This book is a proof that architects are still moving on the lines laid down by the great reformer who died tw 
hundred years ago.” 

Mr. Fiske Kimball in the Journal of the American Institute of Architects : ‘‘ At last there is a good book on Wren 
Wren the man and Wren the architect. The Bicentenary Memorial volume published under the auspices of th 
R.I.B.A. is by long odds the best work about him. ‘The older books, indeed, left much to be desired. ... Now wi 
have a well-rounded work covering with authority the many aspects of Wren’s genius. It is written by men who know 
The illustrations are far from the usual repititions of the familiar. ... For the City Churches there is notably the serie 
of fine old water colours, showing in some cases buildings now destroyed. ... The illustrations are not merely informa 
tive to the practitioner, but give something of a collector’s flavour. Numercus old engravings have been reproduced as 
line cuts in harmony with the text.” 

“C.H.R.” in the Manchester Guardian : “‘ This is a notable book, both for its contents and the manner of its pro- 
duction. ...this great, handsome, and very beautifully printed volume. ... The general. and cumulative view of 
Wren and his work which this book gives . . . is certainly sufficiently impressive.” 

Mr. A. R. Powys in the London Mercury : ‘It contains eighteen essays on as many aspects of Wren’s life and works. 
In these circumstances it is suprising to find so little overlapping of subject matter. ... The book is well produced. 
The surface occupied by printing in relation to the page is a renewed source of pleasure as each leaf is turned.” 

Sunday Times : ‘‘ No handsomer volume has been issued for many years past from the European press than this 
sumptuous tribute to the memory of the greatest of English architects. ‘The letterpress includes studies of Wren and his 
work from a large variety of points of view, contributed by writers best qualified to bear testimony to the soundness and 
brilliancy of his diversified genius as architect, astronomer, biologist, merchant adventurer, scientific inventor, and 
Member of Parliament. Wren was not only a great Englishman ; he was as passionate a lover of London as Samuel 
Johnson himself, and 

If aught of things that here befall 
Can touch a spirit among things divine 


one may imagine him exulting in the knowledge that all pecuniary profit arising from the sale of this splendid volume 
will zo to the fund established for the purpose of conserving in its pristine beauty the greatest of his achievements, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The illustrations of the book are numerous and beautiful, and the entire volume is worthy of its sub- 
ject and of the generous enthusiasm for the fame of a great artist and great citizen of which it is the outcome.”’ 

Observer : ‘* It is sumptuously produced, it is most generously and sympathetically illustrated, and it illuminates 
the subject in countless ways both for the expert and for the layman.”’ 

Morning Post : ‘‘ The book is a joy in itself. The essays it contains are authoritative (yet never dull), and these 
and the fine coloured plates and drawings commemorate, incidentally, the group of famous craftsmen, such as Grinling 
Gibbons, who helped in the creation of St. Paul’s—the only cathedral of the first rank which was completed within the 
life-time of its designer.” 

Daily Mail : ‘‘ A worthy monument to the great architect.” 

Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ A worthy monument to Wren, so lavishly illustrated that it presents and unexampled pictorial 
record of his achievement.” 

The Builder : ‘“* We congratulate all concerned on the production of the work, which is a fitting addition to the many 
recent tributes of admiration of a great man. ‘The volume contains the reproduction of more original documents than 


have been published in any previous volume.” 

The Architect : ‘“‘ An attractive and interesting tribute.... The book is exceedingly well produced and illus- 
trated.” 

The Architects’ Journal :*‘ The whole immense range of Wren’s activities is covered in the memorial volume, which 
is liberally illustrated, well printed, and altogether sumptuously and fittingly produced.”’ 





Editions are issued as follows : SUBSCRIBERS’ EDITION, bound in buckram, 5 guineas net ; EDI rion DE LUXE, limited 
to 250 copies, bound in vellum, numbered and signed, 8 guineas net. 


THE ENTIRE PROFITS FROM THE SALE OF THE BOOK WILL BE DEVOTED TO THE ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL PRESERVATION FUND. 


The Special Twenty-five Guinea Edition, limited to 50 copies, has only recently been issued. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD, LONDON, E.C.4 
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